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LACHESIS, OR THE BEGINNING OF DOOM. 


CHAPTER I. 
A WIFE AND NO WIFE. 


R. CASTELLANT'S existence was one of those social problems 
about which the idle world loves to speculate. There are a good 
many people in London to whom the idea of a fourth dimension 
is not half so interesting as the notion of a man who lives by his 
wits, and yet contrives to get himself dressed by a good tailor, and 
to obtain a footing in some of the best houses at the smart end of 
the town. This problem César Castellani had offered to the polite 
world of London for the last three seasons. 

Who is Mr. Castellani, was a question still asked by a good 
many people who invited the gentleman to their houses, and 
made much of his talents. He had not forced an entrance into 
society ; nobody had ever denounced him as a pushing person. 
He had slid so insidiously into his place in the social orbit that 
people had not yet left off wondering how he came there, or who 
had been his sponsors. This kind of speculation always stimulates 
the invention of the clever people; and these affected to know a 
good deal more about Mr. Castellani than he knew about himself. 

“He came with magnificent credentials, and an account was 
opened for him at Coutts’s before he arrived,” said Magnus 
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Dudley, the society poet, flinging back his long hair with a lazy 
movement of the large languid head. Of course you know that 
he is a natural son of Cavour’s ?” 

“Indeed —no—I never heard that. He is not like Cavour.” 

“Of course not, but he is the image of his mother—one of the 
handsomest women in Italy—a duchess, and daughter of a Roman 
nobleman who could trace his descent in a clear line from the 
Imperial house. Castellani has the blood of Germanic in his 
veins.” 

“ He looks like it; but I have heard on pretty good authority 
that he is the son of a Neapolitan music master.” 

“ There are people who will tell you his father wheeled a barrow 
and sold penny ices in Whitechapel,” retorted Magnus. ‘ People 
will say anything.” 

Thus and in much otherwise did society speculate; and in the 
meantime Mr. Castellani’s circle was always widening. His book 
had been just audacious enough and just clever enough to make 
its mark. ‘ Nepenthe” had been one of the successes of the 
season before last, and Mr. Castellani was henceforth to be known 
as the author of “ Nepenthe.” He had touched upon many things 
below the stars, and some things beyond them. He had written 
of other worlds with the confidence of a man who had been there. 
He had written of women with the air of a Café de Paris Solomon ; 
and of men with the tone of a person who had never met one. 

A man who could write a successful book, and could play and 
sing divinely, was a person to be cultivated in feminine society. 
Very few men cared to be intimate with Mr. Castellani; but 
among women his influence was indisputable. He treated them 
with a courtly deference which charmed them, and he made them 
his slaves. No Oriental despot ever ruled more completely than 
César Castellani did in half-a-dozen of those drawing-rooms 
which give the tone to scores of other drawing-rooms between 
Mayfair and Earl’s Court. He contrived to be in request from 
the dawn to the close of the London season; he had made a 
favour of going to Riverdale; and now, although it suited his 
purpose to be there, he made a favour of his prolonged visit. 

‘If it were not for the delight of being here I should be in one 
of the loneliest valleys in the Tyrol,” he told Mrs. Hillersdon. 
“T have never stayed in England so long after the end of the 
season. A wild longing to break loose from the bonds of Philis- 
tinism generally seizes me at this time of year. I want to go 
away, and away, and ever away from my fellow men. I should 
like to go and live in a tomb, like Ouida’s Italian heroine. My 
thirst for solitude is almost a disease.” 

This from a man who spent the greater part of his existence 
dawdling in drawing-rooms and boudoirs sounded paradoxical ; 
but paradoxes are accepted graciously from a man who has written 
the book of the season. Louise Hillersdon treated Castellani like 
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a favourite son. At his bidding she brought out the old guitar, 
which had slumbered in its case for nearly a decade, and sang the 
old Spanish songs, and struck the strings with the old dashing 
sweep of the taper hand and graceful curve of the rounded arm. 

“When you sing I could believe you any age you like to call 
yourself,” said Castellani, lolling along the sofa beside the low 
chair in which she was sitting; “I cease even to envy the men 
who knew you when you were a girl.” 

“* My dear Castellani, I feel old enough to be your grandmother ; 
unless you are really the person I sometimes take you for——” 

“Who is that ?” 

“The Wandering Jew.” 

** No matter what my creed or where I have wandered, since I 
am so happy as to find a haven here. Granted that I can remember 
Nero’s beautiful Empress, and Faustina, and Mary of Scotland, 
and Emma Hamilton, and all that procession of fair women who 
illumine the dark ages—blonde and brunette, pathetic and espiégle, 
every type and every variety. It is enough for me to find per- 
fection here.” 

“Tf you only knew how sick I am of that kind of nonsense,” 
said Mrs. Hillersdon, smiling at him half in amusement, half in 
bitterness. 

“Oh, I know that you havé drunk the wine of praise and 
worship to satiety. Yet if you and I had lived upon the same 
plane, I would have taught you that among a hundred adorers 
one could love you better than all the rest. But it is too late. 
Our souls may meet and touch perhaps in a new incarnation.” 

“Do you talk this kind of nonsense to Mrs. Greswold—or her 
niece ?” 

“No; with them I am all dulness and projniety. There is 
nothing simpatica in either of them. Miss Ransome is a frank, 
good-natured girl—much too frank—with all the faults of her 
species. I find the average girl always detestable.’ 

** Miss Ransome has about fifteen hundred a year. I suppose 
you know that ?” 

*‘ Has she really? If ever I marry I hope to do better than 
that,” answered César, with delightful insolence. “She would be 
a very nice match for a country parson-—that Mr. Rollinson, for 
instance, who is getting up the concert.” 

“Then Miss Ransome is not your attraction at Enderby. It is 
Mrs. Greswold who draws you.” 

‘“Why should I be drawn?” he asked, with his languid air. 
“‘T go there in sheer idleness. They like to hear me play or sing ; 
they fool me and praise me; and it is nice to be fooled by two 
pretty women.” 

“Does Mrs. Greswold take any part in the fooling? She looks 
like marble.” 

“There is flame under that marble. Mrs Greswold is roman- 
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tically in love with her husband; but that is a complaint which 
is not incurable.” 

‘He is not an agreeable man,” said Louise, remembering how 
long George Greswold and his wife had held themselves aloof 
from her. ‘ And he does not look like a happy man.” 

“ He is not happy.” 

* You know something about him—more than we all know ?” 
asked Louise, with keen curiosity. 

* Not much. I met him at Nice before he came into his pro- 
perty. He was not a very fortunate person at that time, and he 
doesn’t care to be reminded of it now.” 

“ Was he out-at-elbows, in debt ?” 

“Neither. His troubles did not take that form. But I am 
not a gossip. Let the past be past, as Goethe says. We can’t 
change it ; and it is charity to forget it. If we are not sure about 
what we touch, and hear, and see—or fancy we hear, and touch, 
and see—in the present, how much less can we be sure of any 
reality of external existence in the past? It is all done away 
with—vanished. How can we know that it ever was? A grave 
here and there is the only witness, and even the grave and the 
name on the head-stone may be only a projection of our own con- 
sciousness. We are such stuff as dreams are made of.” 

“That is a politely circuitous manner of refusing to tell me any- 
thing about Mr. Greswold—when his name was Ransome. No 
matter. I shall find other people to tell me the scandal, I have 
nodoubt. Your prevarication assures me that there was a scandal.” 

This was on the eve of the concert at Enderby, at about the 
same hour when George Greswold showed Mildred his first wife’s 
portrait. Castellani and his hostess were alone together in the 
lady’s morning room, while Hillersdon and his other guests were in 
the billiard room on the opposite side of a broad corridor. Mrs. 
Hillersdon had a way of turning over her visitors to her husband 
when they bored her. Gusts of noise and laughter came across 
the corridor now and again, as they played pool. There were 
times when Louise was too tired of life to endure the burden of 
commonplace society. She liked to dream over a novel. She 
liked to talk with a clever young man like Castellani. His flat- 
teries amused her, and brought back a faint flavour of youth, a 
dim remembrance of the day when all men had praised her, when 
she had known herself secure in the pre-eminence of her charms, 
without a rival. Now other women were beautiful, and she was 
only a tradition. She had toiled hard to live down her past, to 
make the world forget that she had ever been Louise Lorraine ; 
yet there were moments in which she felt angry to find that old 
personality of hers so utterly forgotten, when she was tempted to 
ery out, “ What rubbish you talk about your Mrs. Egremont, your 
Mrs. Linley Varden, your professional beauties, and fine lady 
actresses. Have you never heard of me—Louise Lorraine ?” 
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The drawing-rooms at Enderby Manor had been so transformed 
under Mr. Castellani’s superintendence, and with the help of his 
own dexterous hands, that there was a unanimous expression of 
surprise from the county families as they entered that region of 
subdued light and esthetic draperies, between three and half-past 
three o’clock on the afternoon of the concert. 

The Broadwood grand stood ona platform in front of a large bay 
window, draped as no other hand could drape a piano, with dark 
Oriental curtains and Algerian fabrics, striped with gold, and 
against the sweeping folds of richest colour rose a group of tall 
golden lilies out of a great yellow vase, one of Minton’s chefs 
dceuvre. More flowers were massed near the end of the piano, 
and a few of the most artistic chairs in the house were placed 
about for the performers. The platform, instead of being as other 
platforms, in a straight line across one side of the room, was placed 
diagonally, so as to present the more picturesque effect of an angle 
in the background, an angle lighted with tall lamps and clusters 
of wax candles, a stage which looked like a shrine. 

All the windows had been darkened, save those in the further 
drawing-room, which opened into the garden, and even these were 
shaded by Spanish hoods, letting in coolness and the scent of 
flowers, but little daylight. Thus the only vivid light was on the 
platform. ; 

The auditorium was arranged with a certain artistic carelessness ; 
the chairs in curved lines to accommodate the diagonal line of the 
platform, and this fact, in conjunction with the prettiness of the 
stage, put every one in a good temper before the concert began. 

The concert was as other coucerts, clever amateur singing, 
decent amateur playing, fine voices cultivated to a certain point, 
and stopping just short of perfect training. 

César Castellani’s three little songs—words by Heine, setting by 
Schubert and Jensen— were the hit of the afternoon. There were 
few eyes that were unclouded by tears, even among those listeners 
to whom the words were in an unknown language. The pathos 
was in the voice of the singer. 

The duet was performed with aplomb, and elicited an encore, 
on which Pamela and Castellani sang the old-fashioned “ Flow on, 
thou shining river,” which pleased elderly people, moving them 
like a reminiscence of long vanished youth. 

Pamela’s heart beat furiously as she heard the applause, and 
she courtesied herself off the platform in a whirl of delight. She 
felt that it was in her to be a great public singer—a second Patti 
—if—if she could be taught and trained by Castellani. Her head 
was full of vague ideas—a life devoted to music—three years’ hard 
study in Italy—a début at La Scala—a world-wide renown achieved 
in a single night. She even wondered how to Italianize her name. 
Ransomini? No, that would hardly do. Pamelani— Pameletta ? 
What awkward names they were—Christian and surname both. 
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And then, crimsoning at the mere thought, she saw herself 
announced in large letters— 


MapDaME CASTELLANI. 


How much easier to make a great name in the operatic world 
with a husband to fight one’s battles and get the better of 
managers ! 

“ With an income of one’s own it ought to be easy to make 
one’s way,” thought Pamela, as she stood behind the long table in 
the dining-room, dispensing tea and coffee, with the assistance of 
maids and footmen. 

Her head was so full of these bewildering visions that she was 
a little Jess on the alert than she ought to have been for shillings 
and half-crowns, insomuch that a few elderly ladies got their tea 
and coffee for nothing, not being asked for payment, and preferring 
to consider the entertainment gratis. 

Mildred’s part of the concert was performed to perfection—not 
a false note in an accompaniment, or a single fault in the tempo. 
Lady Millborough, a very difficult and exacting personage, de- 
clared she had never been so well supported in her cheval de bataille, 
the grand scena in “ La Gazza Ladra.” But many among the 
audience remarked that they had never seen Mrs. Greswold look 
so ill, and both Mr. Rollinson and Mr. Castellani were seriously 
concerned about her. 

‘You are as white as marble,” said the Italian. “I know you 
are suffering.” 

“ T assure you it is nothing. I have not been feeling very well 
lately, and I had a sleepless night. There is nothing that need 
give any one the slightest concern. You may be sure I shall not 
break down. I am very much interested in the painted window,” 
she added with a faint smile. 

“Tt is not for our concert that I fear,” said Castellani, in a 
lower voice. “ It is of you—and your suffering that I am thinking.” 

George Greswold did not appear at the concert. He was engaged 
elsewhere. 

*T cannot think how Uncle George allowed himself to have an 
appointment at Salisbury this afternoon,” said Pamela. “I know 
he dotes on music.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps he doesn’t dote upon it quite so well as to like to see 
his house turned topsy-turvy like this,” said Lady Millborough, 
who would have seen every philanthrophic scheme in the county 
collapse for want of funds rather than have allowed her own 
sacred drawing-room to be pulled about by amateur scene- 
shifters. 

Mrs. Hillersdon and her party occupied a prominent position 
near the platform ; but that lady was too clever to make herself 
conspicuous. She talked to the people who were disposed to 
friendliness—their numbers had increased with the advancing 
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years—and she placidly ignored those who still held themselves 
aloof from “ that horrid woman.” Nor did she in any way appro- 
priate Castellani as her special protégé when the people round her 
were praising him. She took everything that happened with the 
repose which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere, and which may 
often be found among women whom the Vere de Veres despise. 

All was over; the last of the carriages had roiled away. 
Castellani had been carried off in Mrs. Hillersdon’s barouche, no 
one inviting him to stay at the Manor House. Mr. Rollinson 
lingered to repeat his effusive thanks for Mrs. Greswold’s help. 

“Tt has been a glorious success,” he exclaimed; “ glorious. 
Who would have thought there was so much amateur talent 
available within thirty miles? And Castellani was a grand ac- 
quisition. We shall clear about seventy pounds for the window. 
I don’t know how I can ever thank you enough for giving us the 
use of your lovely rooms, Mrs. Greswold, and for letting us pull 
them about as much as we liked.” 

“That did not matter—much,” Mildred said faintly, as she 
stood on the threshold of the hall door in the evening light, the 
curate lingering to reiterate the assurance of his gratitude. 
‘“‘ Everything can be arranged again—easily.” 

She was thinking, with a dull aching at her heart, that to her 
the pulling about and disarrangement of those familiar rooms 
hardly mattered at all. They were herroomsnolonger. Enderby 
was never more to be her home. It had been her happy home for 
thirteen gracious years—years clouded with but one natural sorrow, 
in the loss of her beloved father. And now that father’s ghost rose 
up before her, a pale and awfui figure, and said, “ The sins of the 
fathers shall be visited upon the children, and because of my sin 
you must go forth from the home you love and forsake the hus- 
band of your heart.” 

She gave the curate an iecy-cold hand, and turned from him 
without another word. 

‘Poor soul, she is dead beat,” thought Mr. Rollinson, as he 
trudged home to his lodgings over a joiner and builder’s shop, 
airy and comfortable rooms enough, but odorous with the scent of 
sawdust, and noisy with the noise of carpenter’s work. 

He could but think it odd that he had not been asked to stay 
and dine, as he would have been in the ordinary course of events. 
He had told the builder’s wife that he should most likely dine 
out, whereupon that friendly soui had answered, “ Why, of course 
they'll ask you, Mr. Rollinson ; they’re always glad to see you.” 

And now he had to go home to solitude and a fresh-killed chop. 

It was seven o'clock, and George Greswold had not yet come 
home from Salisbury. Very few words had passed between him 
and his wife since she fell fainting at his feet last night. He had 
summoned her maid, and between them they had brought her 
back to consciousness and half carried her to her room. She 
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would give no explanation of her fainting fit when the maid had 
left the room, and she was lying on her bed, white and calm, with 
her husband sitting by her side. She told him that she was tired, 
and that a sudden giddiness had come upon her. That was all he 
could get from her. 

“If you will ask me no questions, and leave me quite alone, I 
will try to sleep, so that I may be fit for my work in the concert 
to-morrow,” she pleaded. “I would not disappoint them for 
worlds.” 

*‘T don’t think you need be over anxious about them,” said her 
husband bitterly. “There is more at stake than a painted 
window; there is your peace and mine. Answer me only one 
question,” he said, with intensity of purpose ; “ had your fainting 
fit anything to do with the portrait of my first wife ?” 

“JT will tell you everything—after the concert to-morrow,” she 
answered ; “ for God’s sake leave me to myself till then.” 

“Let it be as you will,” he answered, rising suddenly, offended 
by her reticence. 

He left the room without another word. She sprang up from 
her bed directly he was gone, ran to the door and locked it, and 
then flung herself on her knees upon the prie-Dieu chair at the 
foot of a large carved ivory crucifix which hung in a deep recess 
beside the old-fashioned fire-place. 

Here she knelt, at intervals, in tears and prayer half through 
the night. At other times she walked up and down the room, 
absorbed in thought, by the dim light of the night lamp. 

When the morning light came she went to a bookcase in a 
little closet of a room opening out of the spacious old bedroom, a 
case containing only devotional books, and of these she took out 
volume after volume—* Taylor’s Rule of Conscience,” “ Hooker’s 
Religious Polity,” Butler, Paley—one after another, turning over 
the leaves, looking through the indexes—searching for something 
which she seemed unable to find anywhere. 

“‘ What need have I to see what others have thought ? ” she said 
to herself at last after repeated failure, “he knows the right. I 
could have no better guide than his opinion, and he has spoken. 
What, other lawdo I need? His lawis the law of God.” 

Not once did her eyes close in sleep all through that night, or 
in the sunny morning hours before breakfast. She made an 
excuse for breakfasting in her dressing-room, a large, airy apart- 
ment, half boudoir. She was told that Mr. Greswold had gone 
out early to see some horses at Salisbury, and would not be back 
till dinner time. He was to be met at the station at half-past 
seven. 

She had her morning to herself to do what she liked with it. 
Pamela was rehearsing her part in the duet, and in “Flow on 
thou shining river,” which was to be sung should there be an 
encore. That occupation, and the arrangement of her toilet, 
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occupied the young lady till luncheon—allowing for half-hourly 
rushes about the lawn and shrubberies with Box, whose health 
required activity, and whose social disposition insisted upon com- 
panionship. 

* He can’t get on with only Kassandra. She hasn’t intellect 
enough for him,” said Pamela. 

It was only ten minutes before the arrival of the performers 
that Mrs. Greswold went down stairs, pale as ashes but ready for 
the ordeal. She had put on a white gown with a little scarlet 
ribbon about it, lest black should make her pallor too conspicuous. 


And now it was nearly seven o’clock, and she was alone. The 
curate had been right in pronouncing her dead beat, but she had 
some work before her yet. She had been writing letters in the 
morning. Two of these she now placed on the mantelpiece in 
her bedroom; one addressed to her husband, the other to 
Pamela. 

She had a bag packed—not one of those formidable dressing 
bags which weigh fifteen to twenty pounds, but a light Russia 
leather bag, just large enough to contain the essentials of the 
toilet. She put on a neat little black bonnet and a travelling 
cloak, and took her bag and umbrella, and went down to the hall. 
She had given orders that the’carriage should call for her before 
going to the station, and she was at the door ready to step into 
it when it came round. 

“Put me down at Ivy Cottage, Brown,” she said to the coach- 
inan, and was driven off unseen by the household, who were all 
indulging in a prolonged talk and tea drinking after the excite- 
ment of the concert. 

Ivy Cottage was within five minutes’ walk of Romsey Station, a 
little red cottage, newly built, with three or four ivy plants 
languishing upon a slack-baked brick wall, and just enough 
garden for the proverbial cat to disport himself in at his ease—the 
swinging of cats being no longer an English sport. There was 
nothing strange in Mrs. Greswold alighting at Ivy Cottage— 
unless it were the hour of her visit—for the small brick box was 
occupied by two maiden ladies of small means, one a confirmed 
invalid, the other her constant and patient nurse, whom the lady 
of Enderby Manor often visited, and in whom she was known to 
be warmly interested. 

Brown, the coachman, concluded that his mistress was going to 
spend a quarter of an hour with the two old ladies, while he went 
on and waited for his master at the station, and that he was to 
call for her on his return. He did not even ask for her orders 
upon this point, taking the thing for granted. 

He was ten minutes too soon at the station, as every well-con- 
ducted coachman ought to be, lest, by leaving no margin for 
accidents, he should be too late. 
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“T’m to call for my mistress, sir,” he said, as Mr. Greswold 
stepped into the brougham. 

“Where ?” 

*“* At Ivy Cottage, sir; Miss Fishers’.” 

** Very good.” 

The brougham pulled up at Ivy Cottage; and the groom got 
down and knocked a resounding peal upon the Queen Anne 
knocker. 

Hardly possible now-a-days to find a knocker that is not after 
the style of Queen Anne, or a newly-built twenty-five-pound-a- 
year cottage in any part of England that does not offer a faint 
reminiscence of Bedford Park 

The groom made his inquiry of the startled little maid-of-all- 
work, fourteen years old last birthday, and already aspiring to 
better herself as a vegetable maid in a nobleman’s family. 

Mrs. Greswold had not been at Ivy Cottage that evening. 

George Greswold was out of the brougham by this time, hear- 
ing the girl’s answer. 

‘Stop where you are,” he said to the coachman, and ran back 
to the station, an evil augury in his mind. 

He went to the up-platform, the platform at which he had 
alighted ten minutes before. 

“Did you see Mrs. Greswold here just now?” he asked the 
station-master, with as natural an air as he could command. 

“Yes, sir. She got into the up-train, sir; the train by which 
you came. She came out of the waiting-room, sir, the minute 
after you left the platform. You must just have missed her.” 

“ Yes, I have just missed her.” 

He walked up and down the length of the platform two or 
three times in the thickening dusk. Yes, he had missed her. 
She had left him. Such a departure could mean only severance 
—some deep wound, which it might take long to heal. It would 
all come right by-and-by. There could be no such thing as part- 
ing between man and wife who loved each other as they loved— 
who were incapable of falsehood or wrong. 

What was this jealous fancy that had taken possession of her, 
this unappeasable jealousy of the dead past—a passion so strong 
that it had prompted her to rush away from him in this clandes- 
tine fashion, to torture him by all the evidences of an inconsolable 
grief? His heart was heavy as despair itself as he went back to 
the carriage, helpless to do anything except go to his deserted 
home, and see if any explanation awaited him there. 

It was half-past eight when the carriage drove up to the Manor 
House. Pamela ran out into the hall to receive him. 

** How late you are, uncle,” she cried, “and I can’t find aunt. 
Everything is at sixes and sevens. The concert was a prodigious 
success—-and—only think—I was encored !” 

* Indeed, dear?” 
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“Yes, my duet with him: and then we sang the other. They 
would have liked a third, only we pretended not to understand. 
It would have made all the others so fearfully savage if we had 
taken it.” 

This speech was not particularly lucid, but it might have been 
clearer and yet unintelligible to George Greswold. 

“Do you mind eating your dinner alone to-night, my dear 
Pamela ?” he said, trying to speak cheerily. “ Your aunt is out 
—and I—I have some letters to write, and I lunched heavily at 
Salisbury.” 

His heavy luncheon had consisted of a biscuit and a glass of 
bitter ale at the station. Hisimportant business had been a lon; 
ramble on Salisbury Plain, alone with his own troubled thoughts. 
The horses were purely imaginary. 

*‘ Did your mistress leave any message for me ?’’ he asked the 
butler. 

‘No, sir. Nobody saw my mistress go out. When Louisa 
went up to dress her for dinner she was gone, sir—but Louisa said 
there was a letter fer you on the bedrvom mantelpiece. Shall I 
send for it, sir?” 

“ No, no—I will go myself. Serve dinner at once. Miss Ran- 
some will dine alone.” 

George Greswold went to the bedroom—that fine old room, the 
real Queen Anne room, with thick walls and deep-set windows, 
and old window seats, and capacious recesses on each side of the 
high oak chimney-piece, and richly-moulded wainscote, and mas- 
sive panelled doors amidst which it is a privilege to exist—a 
spacious, sober old room, with old Dutch furniture, of the pre- 
Chippendale era, and early English china, Worcester simulating 
oriental, Chelsea striving after Dresden: a glorious old room, 
solemn and mysterious as a church in the dim light of two 
wax candles which Louisa the maid had lighted on the mantel- 

iece. 

F There, between the candles, appeared the two letters. “ George 
Greswold, Esq.” ‘ Miss Ransome.” 

The husband’s letter was a thick one, and the style of the pen- 
manship showed how the pen had hurried along, driven by the 
electric forces of excitement and despair. 


‘My BELOVED, 

“You asked me last night if the photograph which you 
showed me had anything to do with my fainting fit. It had 
everything to do with it. That photograph is a portrait of my 
unhappy sister, my cruelly-used, unacknowledged sister; and I, 
who have been your wife fourteen years, know now that our mar- 
riage was against the law of God and man—that I have never been 
legally your wife—that our union from the first has been an 
unholy union, and for that unlawful marriage the hand of God has 
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been laid upon us—heavily—heavily—in chastisement, and the 
darling of our hearts has been taken from us. 

*“*Whom He loveth He chasteneth.’ He has chastened us, 
George—perhaps to draw us nearer to Him. We were too happy, 
it may be, in this temporal life—too much absorbed by our own 
happiness, living in a charmed circle of love and gladness, till that 
awful chastisement came. 

‘There is but one course possible to me, my dear and honoured 
husband, and that course lies in life-long separation. I am run- 
ning away from my dear home like a criminal, because I am not 
strong enough to stand face to face with you and tell you what 
must be. We must do our best to live out our lives asunder, 
George—we must never meet again as wedded lovers—such as we 
have been for fourteen years. God knows my affection for you 
has grown and strengthened with every year of union; and yet it 
seems to me on looking back that my heart went out to you in all 
the fulness of an infinite love when first we stood, hand clasped in 
hand, beside the river. If you are angry with me, George—if you 
harden your heart against me because I do that which I know to 
be my duty, at least believe that I never loved you better than in 
this bitter hour of parting. I spent last night in prayer and 
thought. If there were any way of escape —any possibility of 
living my own old happy life with a clear conscience, I think God 
would have shown it to me in answer to my prayers; but there 
was no ray of light, no gleam of hope. Conscience answers 
sternly and plainly. By the law of God I have never been your 
wife, and His law commands me to break an unhallowed tie, 
although my heart may break with it. 

*Do you remember your argument with Mr. Cancellor? I 
never saw you so vehement in any such dispute, and you took the 
side which I can but think the side of the Evil One. That conver- 
sation now seems to me like a strange foreshadowing of sorrow—a 
lesson meant for my guidance. Little did I then think that this 
question could ever have any bearing on my own life ; but I recall 
every word now, and I remember how earnestly my old master 
spoke—how fearlessly he held to the right. Can I doubt his 
wisdom, from whose lips I first learned the Christian law, and in 
whom I first saw the Christian life. 

“T have written to Pamela begging her to stay with you, to 
take my place in the household, and to be to you as an adopted 
daughter. May God be merciful to us both in this heavy trial, 
George. Be sure He will deal with us mercifully if we do our 
duty according to the light that is given to us. 

“J shall stay to-night in Queen Anne’s gate with Mrs. Tomki- 
son. Please send Louisa to me to-morrow with luggage for a long 
absence from home. She will know what to bring. You can tell 
her that I am going abroad for my health. My intention is to go 
to some small watering place in France or Germany, where I can 
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vegetate, away from all beaten tracks, and from the people who 
know us. You may rely upon me to bear my own burden, and to 
seek sympathy and consolation from no earthly comforter. 
* Do not follow me, George—should your heart urge you to do 
so. Respect my solemn resolution, the result of many prayers. 
“Your ever loving, 
‘© MILDRED.” 


CHAPTER II. 
SOONER OR LATER. 


GEORGE GRESWOLD read his wife’s letter a second time with 
increasing perplexity and trouble of mind. Her sister! What 
could this mean? She had never told him of the existence of a 
sister. She had been described by her father, by every one, as an 
only child. She had inherited the whole of her father’s fortune. 

“Her cruelly-used, unacknowledged sister.” 

Those words indicated a social mystery; and as he read and re- 
read those opening lines of his wife’s letter he remembered her 
reticence about that girl-companion from whom she had been 
parted so early. He remembered her sudden blush, and confused 
air, when he questioned her about the girl she called Fay. 

The girl had been sent to a finishing school at Brussels, and 
Mildred had seen her no more. 

His first wife had finished her education at Brussels. She had 
talked to him often of the fashionable boarding school, in the 
quaint old street near the Cathedral; and the slights she had 
endured there from other girls because of her isolation. There 
was no stint in the payment of her education. She had as many 
masters as she cared to have. She was as well dressed as the 
richest of her companions. But she was nobody, and belonged to 
nobody, could give no account of herself that would satisfy those 
merciless inquisitors. 

This is what his wife had told him of her school days at 
Brussels ; his wife, Vivien, the young English lady whom he had 
met at Florence. She was travelling in the care of an English 
painter and his wife, who had other girls in their charge. She 
submitted to no authority, had ample means, and was thoroughly 
independent. She did not get on very well with either the artist 
or his wife. She had a knack of saying disagreeable things, and a 
tongue exceeding bitter in one so young. “A difficult subject,” 
the painter called her, and imparted to his particular friends in 
confidence that his wife and Miss Faux were always quarrelling. 
Vivien Faux, that was the name borne by the girl whom he met 
nineteen years ago at an evening party in Florence; that was. the 
name of the girl he had married, after briefest acquaintance, 
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knowing no more about her than that she had a fortune of thirty 
thousaud pounds when she came of age, and that the trustee and 
custodian of that fortune was a lawyer in Lincoln’s Inn, who 
affected no authority over her, and put no difficulties in the way 
of her marrying. 

He remembered how, when he first saw Mildred Fausset, some- 
thing in her fresh young beauty, some indefinable peculiarity of 
expression or contour, had recalled the image of his dead wife, 
that image which never occurred to him without keenest pain. 
He remembered how strange that vague, indescribable resemblance 
had seemed to him, and how he had asked himself if it had any 
real existence, or were only the outcome of his own troubled mind 
reverting incessantly to an agonizing memory. 

“Her face may come back to me in the faces of other women, 
as it comes back to me in my miserable dreams,” he told himself. 

But as the years went by he became convinced that the like- 
ness was not imaginary. There were points of resemblance. The 
delicate tracing of the eyebrows, the form of the brow, the way 
the hair grew above the temples, were curiously alike. He came 
to accept the likeness as one of those chance resemblances which 
are common enough in life. It suggested to him nothing more 
than that. 

He went to the library with the letter still in his hand. His 
lamp was ready lighted, and, the September evening being chilly, 
there was a wood fire on the low hearth, which gave an air of 
cheerfulness to the sombre room. 

He rang and told the footman to send Mrs. Bell to him. 

Bell appeared, erect and severe of aspect as she had been four- 
and-twenty years before, neatly dressed in black silk, with braided 

ray hair, and a white lace cap. 

** Sit down, Mrs. Bell ; I have a good many questions to ask you,” 
said Greswold, motioning her to a chair on the further side of his 
desk. 

He was sitting with his eyes fixed, looking at the spot: where 
Mildred had fallen senseless at his feet. He sat for some moments 
in a reverie, and then turned suddenly, unlocked his desk, and 
took out the photograph which he had shown Mildred last night. 

‘Did you ever see that face before, Bell?” he asked, handing 
her the open case. 

“Good gracious, sir, yes, indeed I should think I did; but Miss 
Fay was younger than that when she came to Parchment Street.” 

“Did you see much of her in Parchment Street ?” 

“Yes, sir,a good deal, and at the Hook too—a good deal more 
than I wanted to. I didn’t hold with her being brought into our 
house, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“JT didn’t think it was fair to my young mistress.” 

* But how was it unfair?” 
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“ Well, sir, I don’t wish to say anything against the dead, and 
Mr. Fausset was a liberal master to me, and I make no doubt that 
he died a penitent man. He was a regular church-goer, and an 
upright man in all his ways while I lived with him; but right is 
right, and I shall always maintain that it was a cruel thing to a 
young wife like Mrs. Fausset, who doted on the ground he walked 
upon, to bring his natural daughter into the house.” 

“ Mrs. Bell, do you know that this is a serious accusation you 
are bringing against a dead man, who cannot rise up and gainsay 
you?” said George Greswold solemnly. “ Now, what grounds 
have you for saying that this girl”—with his hand upon the 
photograph—* was Mr. Fausset’s daughter ?” 

“What grounds, sir? I don’t want any grounds. I’m not a 
lawyer to put things in that way; but I know what I know. First 
and foremost she was the image of him; and next, why did he 
bring her home, and want her to be made one of the family, and 
treated as a sister by Miss Mildred, if she wasn’t his daughter ?” 

“‘She may have been the daughter of a friend.” 

“People don’t do that kind of thing—don’t run the risk of 
making a wife miserable to oblige a friend,” retorted Bell scorn- 
fully. ‘ Besides, I say again, if she wasn’t his own flesh and blood, 
why was she so like him ?” 

“‘She may have been the daughter of a near relation.” 

“He had but one near relation in the world, his only sister, a 
young lady who was so difficult to please that she refused no end 
of good offers, and of such a pious turn that she has devoted her 
life to doing good for the last five-and-twenty years, to my certain 
knowledge. I hope, sir, you would not insinuate that she had a 
natural daughter ?” 

‘She may have made a secret marriage, perhaps, known only to 
her brother.” 

“She couldn’t have done any such thing, sir: she was much 
too well looked after. She was quite a young girl, and hadn’t been 
brought out at the time of Miss Fay’s birth. Don’t mix Miss 
Fausset up in it, pray, sir.” 

“Was it you only who suspected Mr. Fausset to be Miss Fay’s 
father ?” 

“Only me, sir? Why it was everybody; and what was worst 
of all, my poor mistress knew it, and fretted over it to her dying 
day.” 

“But you never heard Mr. Fausset acknowledge the parentage ?” 

“No, sir, not to me; but I have no doubt he acknowledged it 
to his poor, dear lady. He was an affectionate husband, and he 
must have been very much wrapped up in that girl, or he wouldn't 
have made his wife unhappy about her.” 

With but the slightest encouragement from Mr. Greswold, Bell 
expatiated on the subject of Fay’s residence in the two houses, 
and the misery she had wrought there. She unconsciously 
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exaggerated the general conviction about the master’s relation- 
ship to his protégée, nor did she hint that it was she who first- 
mooted the notion in the Parchment Street household. She left 
George Greswold with the belief that this relationship had been 
known for a fact to a great many people—that the tie between 
protector and protected was an open secret. 

She dwelt much upon the child Mildred’s love for the elder girl, 
which she seemed to think in itself an evidence of their sister- 
hood. She gave a graphic account of Mildred’s illness, and 
described how Fay had watched beside her bed night after 
night. 

e I saw her sitting there in her nightgown many a time when I 
went in the middle of the night to see if Mildred was asleep. I 
never liked Miss Fay, but justice is justice, and I must say— 
looking back upon all things,” said Bell, with a virtuous air, 
“that there was no deception about her love for Miss Mildred. I 
may have thought it put on then; but looking back upon it now 
I know that it was real.” 

“T can quite understand that my wife must have been very fond 
of such a companion—sister or no sister—but she was so young 
that no doubt she soon forgot her friend. Memory is not tenacious 
at seven years old,” said Greswold, with an air of quiet thoughtful- 
ness, cutting the leaves of a new book which had lain on his desk, 
the paper knife marking the page where he had thrown it down 
yesterday afternoon. 

“ Indeed, she didn’t forget, sir. You must not judge Miss 
Mildred by other girls of seven. She was—-she was like Miss 
Lola, sir,”—Bell’s elderly voice broke a little here. ‘ She was all 
love and thoughtfulness. She doted on Miss Fay, and I never 
saw such grief as she felt when she came back from the seaside 
and found her gone. It was done for the best, and it was the 
only thing my mistress could do, with any.regard for her own self- 
respect ; but even I felt very sorry Miss Fay had been sent away 
when I saw what a blow it was to Miss Mildred. She didn’t get 
over it for years ; and though she was a good and dutiful daughter, 
1 know that she and her mother had words about Miss Fay more 
than once.” 

“She was very fond of her, was she?” murmured George 
Greswold, in an absent way, steadily cutting the leaves of his 
book. ‘Very fond of her. And you have no doubt in your own 
mind, Mrs. Bell, that the two were sisters ?” 

“ Not the least doubt, sir. I never had,” answered Bell, reso- 
lutely. 

She waited for him to speak again, but he sat silent, cutting 
slowly, carefully through the big volume, making not one jagged 
edge, so steady was the movement of the large, strong hand that 
grasped the paper knife. His eyes were bent upon the book, his 
face was in shadow. 
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Ts that all, sir?” Bell asked at last, when she had grown tired 
of his silence. 

“Yes, Mrs. Bell, that will do. Good night.” 

When the door closed upon her, he flung the book away from 
him, sprang to his feet, and began to pace the room, up and down 
its length of forty feet, from hearthstone to door. 

‘‘ Sisters—and so fond of each other,” he muttered. “ My God, 
this is fatality. In this, as in the death of my beloved child, I am 
helpless. The wanton neglect of my servants cost me the darling 
of my heart. It was not my fault—not mine—but I lost her. 
And now the curtain rises on another act in the tragedy, and I see 
myself again the victim—a wretch, blind, miserable—groping in 
the dark web of fate—caught in the inexorable net.” 

He went back to his desk by-and-by and re-read Mildred’s letter 
in the light of the solitary lamp. 

‘She leaves me because our marriage is unholy in her eyes,” he 
said to himself. ‘“ What will she think when she knows all—as 
she must know, I suppose, sooner or later? Sooner or later all 
things are known, says one of the wise ones of the earth. Sooner 
or later. She is on the track now. Sooner or later she must 
know—everything.” 

He flung himself into a low chair in front of the hearth, and sat 
with his elbows on his knees staring at the fire. 

“If it were that question of legality only,” he said to himself, 
“if it were a question of Church, law, bigotry, prejudice, I should 
not fear the issue. My love for her, and hers for me, would be 
stronger than any such prejudice. It would need but the first 
sharp taste of severance to bring her back to me, my fond and 
faithful wife, willing to submit her judgment to mine, willing to 
believe, as I believe, that such marriages are just and holy, such 
bonds pure and true all over the world, even though one country 
may allow and another disallow, one colony tie the knot and 
another loosen it. If it were that alone which parts us, I should 
not fear. But it is the past, the spectral past which rises up to 
thrust us asunder. Her sister! And they loved each other as 
David and Jonathan loved, with the love whose inheritance is a 
life-long regret.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE COUNSEL OF THE CHURCH. 


It was nearly eleven o’clock when Mrs. Greswold arrived at 

Waterloo. There had been hal!f-an-hour’s loss of time at Bishop- 

stoke, where she changed trains, and the journey had seemed 

interminable to the ever-active brain of that solitary traveller. 

Never before had she so journeyed, never during the fourteen 

years of her married life had she sat behind an engine that was 
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carrying her away from her husband. No words could speak that 
agony of severance, or express the gloom of the future—stretching 
before her in one monotonous dead-level of desolation—which was 
to be spent away from him. 

“Tf I were a Roman Catholic I would go into a convent to- 
morrow; I would lock myself for ever from the outer world,” she 
thought, feeling that the world could be nothing to her without 

im. 

And then she began to ponder seriously upon those sisterhoods 
in which the Anglican Church is now almost as rich as the Roman. 
She thought of those women with whom she had been occasionally 
brought in contact, whom she had been able to help sometimes 
with her purse and with her sympathy, and she knew that when 
the hour came for her leaving the world there would be many 
homes open to receive her, many a good work worthy of her 
labour. 

“Tam not like those good women,” she thought ; “ the prospect 
seems to me so dreary. I have loved the worid too well. I love 
it still, even after all that I have lost.” 

She had telegraphed to her friend, Mrs. Tomkison, and that 
lady was at the terminus, with her neat little brougham, and with 
an enthusiastic welcome. 

“It is so sweet of you to come to me,” she exclaimed ; “ but I 
hope it is not any worrying business that has brought you up to 
town so suddenly—papers to sign, or anything of that kind.” 

-Mrs. Tomkison was literary and esthetic, and had the vaguest 
notions upon all business details. She was an ardent champion of 
woman’s rights, sent Mr. Tomkison off to the City every morning . 
to earn money for her milliners, decorators, fads, and protégés of 
every kind, and reminded him every evening of his intellectual 
inferiority. She had an idea that women of property were inevit- 
ably plundered by their husbands, and that it was one of the 
conditions of their existence to be trapped and wheedled into 
signing away their fortunes for the benefit of spendthrift partners, 
she herself being in the impregnable position of never having 
brought her husband a sixpence. 

“No, it is hardly a business matter, Cecilia. Iam only in town 
en passant. Iam going to my aunt at Brighton to-morrow. I 
knew you would give me a night’s shelter, and it is much nicer to 
be with you than to go to an hotel. The house in Parchment 
Street is still let, as you know; and if it were empty I should not 
go there. I have never entered it since the day of my father’s 
funeral.” 

The fact was that of two evils Mildred had chosen the lesser. 
She had shrunk from the idea ‘of meeting her lively friend, and 
being subjected to the ordeal of that lady’s curiosity; but it had 
seemed still more terrible to her to enter a strange hotel at night 
and alone. She who had never travelled alone, who had been so 
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closely guarded by a husband’s thoughtful love, felt herself helpless 
as a child in that beginning of loneliness. 

“T should have thought it simply detestable of you if you had 
gone to an hotel,” protested Cecilia, who affected strong language. 
“We can have a delicious hour of confidential talk. I sent Adam 
to bed before I came out. He is an excellent, devoted creature— 
has just made what he calls a pot of money on Mexican Street 
Railways; but he is a dreadful bore when one wants to be alone 
with one’s dearest friend. I have ordered the nicest little supper 
—a few natives, only just in, and a brace of grouse, and a bottle of 
the only champagne which smart people will hear of now-a-days.” 

“Tam so sorry you troubled about supper,” said Mildred, not at 
all curious about the last fashion in champagne. “I could not 
take anything—unless it were a cup of tea.” 

“But you must have dined early, or hurriedly at any rate. I 
hate that kind of dinner—everything hurried and huddled over— 
and the carriage announced before the piéce de résistance. And 
so you're going to your aunt. Is she ill? Has she sent for you at 
a moment’s notice ? You will come into all her money, no doubt 
I am told she is immensely rich.” 

‘«-T have never thought about her money.” 

‘I suppose not, you lucky creature. It will be sending coals to 
Newcastle, in your case. Your father left you so rich. I am told 
Miss Fausset gives no end of money to her church people. She 
has put in two painted windows at St. Edmund’s; a magnificent 
_ rose over the porch, and a window in the south transept by Burne- 
Jones—a delicious design: St. Cecilia sitting at an organ, with a 
cloud of cherubs. By-the-by, talking of St. Cecilia, how did you 
like my friend Castellani? He wrote me a dear little note of 
gratitude for my introduction, so I am sure you were very good to 
him.” 

“TI could not dishonour any introduction of yours; besides, 
Mr. Castellani’s grandfather and my father had been friends. 
That was a link.” ; 

** How do you like him? but here we are at home. You shall 
tell me more while we are at supper.” 

Mildred had to sit down to the oysters and grouse whether she 
would or no. The dining-room was charming in the day-time, 
with its view of the park. At night it might have been a room 
excavated from the ruins of Herculaneum, so strictly classic were 
its terra-cotta draperies, hanging all round the room on brass 
rods, its swinging butter-boat lamps and curule chairs. 

‘* How sad to see you unable to eat anything,” protested Mrs. 
Tomkison, snapping up the natives with gusto, for it may be 
observed that the people who wait up for travellers or for friends 
coming home from the play are always hungrier than those who 
so return. ‘ You shall have your cup of tea directly.” 

Mildred had eaten nothing since her apology for a breakfast. 
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She was faint with fasting, but had no appetite, and the odour of 
the savoury grouse, the fried bread crumbs and gravy in which 
her friend was revelling, sickened her. She withdrew to a chair 
by the fire, and had a dainty little tea-tray placed beside her, 
while Mrs. Tomkison did justice to one of the birds, talking all 
the time. 

“Isn’t he a gifted creature ?” she asked, helping herself to the 
second side of the breast. 

Mildred almost thought she was speaking of the grouse. 

“JT mean Castellani,” said Cecilia, in answer to her look of 
wonder. “Isn’t he a heap of talent? You heard him play, of 
course—and you heard his divine voice? When I think of his 
genius for music, and remember that he wrote that book, I am 
actually wonder-struck.” 

“ The book is clever, no doubt,” answered Mildred thoughtfully, 
* almost too clever to be quite sincere. And as for genius—well, I 
suppose his musical talent does almost reach genius—and yet 
what more can one say of Mozart, Beethoven, or Chopin? I 
think genius is too large a word for any one less than they.” 

“But I say he is a genius,” cried Mrs. Tomkison, elated by 
grouse and dry sherry—the champagne had been put aside when 
Mildred refused it. ‘ Does he not carry one out of oneself by his 
playing—does not his singing open the floodgates of our hard, 
battered old hearts? No one ever interested me so much.” 

** Have you known him long?” 

“ For the last three seasons. He is with me three or four times 
a week when he is in town. He is like a son of the house.’ 

“* And does Mr. Tomkison like him ?” 

“Oh, you know Adam,” said Cecilia, with an expressive shrug. 
* You know Adam’s way. He doesn’t mind. ‘You always must 
have somebody hanging about you,’ he said, so you may as well 
have that French fool as any one else.’ Adam calls all foreigners 
Frenchmen if they are not obtrusively German in their accent. 
Castellani has been devoted to me, and I daresay I may have got 
myself talked about on his account,” pursued Cecilia, with the 
pious resignation of a blameless matron of five-and-forty, who 
rather likes to think herself suspected of an intrigue; “but I 
can’t help that. He is one of the few young men I have ever met 
who understands me. And then we are such near neighbours, 
and it is easy for him to run in at any hour. ‘ You ought to give 
him a latch-key,’ said Adam, ‘it would save the servants a lot of 
trouble.’” 

‘*¢ Yes, I remember; he lives in Queen Anne’s Mansions,” Mildred 
answered listlessly. 

“He has a suite of rooms near the top, looking over half 
London, and so prettily furnished. He gives afternoon tea to a 
few chosen friends who don’t mind the lift; and we have had a 
materialization in his rooms, but it wasn’t a particularly gcod 
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one,” added Mrs. Tomkison, as if she were talking of something 
to eat. 

The maid Louisa arrived at Queen Anne’s Gate a little before 
luncheon on the following day. She brought a considerable 
portion of Mrs. Greswold’s belongings in two large basket trunks, 
a portmanteau and a dressing-bag. These were at once sent on to 
Victoria in the cab that had brought the young person and the 
luggage from Waterloo, while the young person herself was accom- 
modated with dinner, table beer and gossip in the servants’ hall. 
She also brought a letter for her mistress, a letter written by 
George Greswold late on the night before. 

Mildred could hardly tear open the envelope for the trembling 
of her hands. How would he write to her? Would he plead 
against her decision, would he try to make her waver—would he 
set love against law in such eloquent and irresistible words as love 
alone can use? She knew her own weakness and his strength, 
and she opened his letter full of fear for her own resolution. 

There was no passionate pleading. The letter was measured 


almost to coldness. 


“T need not say that your departure, together with your 
explanation of that departure, has come upon me as a crush- 
ing blow. Your reasons in ‘your own mind are doubtless 
unanswerable ; I cannot even endeavour to gainsay them. I could 
only seem to you as a special pleader, making the worse appear 
the better cause, for my own selfish ends. You know my opinion 
upon this hard-fought question of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister; and you know how widely it differs from Mr. Cancellor’s 
view and yours—which, to my mind, is the view of the bigot and 
not the Christian. There is no word in Christ’s teaching to forbid 
such marriages. Your friend and master, Clement Cancellor, is 
of the school which sets the wisdom of a medizval Church above 
the wisdom of Christ. Am I to lose my wife because Mr. Cancellor 
is a better Christian than his divine Master ? 

** But granted that you are fixed in this way of thinking, that 
you deem it your duty to break your husband’s heart and make 
his home desolate rather than tolerate the idea of union with 
one who was once married to your balf-sister, let me ask you 
at least to consider whether you have sufficient ground for 
believing that my first wife was verily your father’s daughter. In 
the first place your only evidence of the identity between my wife 
and the girl you call Fay consists of a photograph which bears a 
striking likeness to the girl you knew, a likeness which I am 
bound to say Bell saw as instantly as you yourself had seen it. 
Remember that the strongest resemblances have been found 
between those who were of no kin to each other, and remember 
that more than one judicial murder has been committed on the 
strength of just such a likeness, 
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“The main point at issue, however, is not so much the question 
of identity as the question whether the girl Fay was actually your 
father’s daughter, and from my cross-examination of Bell it 
appears to me that the evidence against your father in this matter 
is one of impressions only, and even, as circumstantial evidence, 
too feeble to establish any case against the accused. Is it im- 
possible for a man to be interested in an orphan girl, and to be 
anxious to establish her in his own home, as a companion for his 
only child, unless that so-called orphan were his own daughter, 
the offspring of a hidden intrigue? There may be stronger 
evidence as to Fay’s parentage than the suspicions of servants, 
or your mother’s jealousy; but as yet I have arrived at none. 
You possibly may know much more than Bell knows, more than 
your letter implies. If it is not so, if you are acting on casual 
suspicions only, I can but say that you are prompt to strike a man 
whose heart has been sorely tried of late, and who had a special 
claim upon your tenderness by reason of that recent loss. 

“I can write no more, Mildred. My heart is too heavy for 
many words. I do not reproach you. I only ask you to consider 
what you are dving, before you make our parting irrevocable. 
You have entreated me not to follow you, and I will obey you so 
far as to give you ample time for reflection before I force myself 
upon your presence ; but I must see you before you leave England. 
I ask no answer to this letter until we meet. 

“Your loving and unhappy husband, 
“GEORGE GRESWOLD.” 


The letter chilled her by its calm logic—its absence of passion. 
There seemed very little of the lover left in a husband who could 
so write. His contempt for a law which to her was sacred shocked 
her almost as an open declaration of unbelief. His sneer at 
Clement Cancellor wounded her to the quick. 

She answered her husband’s letter immediately. 

** Alas, my beloved,” she wrote, “ my reason for believing Fay 
to have been my sister is unanswerable. My mother on her 
death-bed told me of the relationship—told me her sad secret with 
bitter tears. The knowledge of that story in the past had cast a 
shadow on the latter years of her married life. I had seen her 
unhappy without knowing the cause. On her death-bed she con- 
fided in me. I was almost a woman then, and old enough to 
understand what she told me. Women are so jealous where they 
love, George. I suffered many a sharp pang after my discovery 
of your previous marriage. I was jealous of that unknown rival 
who had gone before me, little dreaming that fatal marriage was 
to cancel my own. 

“* My mother’s witness is indisputable. She must have known. 
And as I grew older I saw that there was something in my 
father’s manner when Fay was mentioned that indicated some 
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painful secret. The time came when I was careful to avoid the 
slightest allusion to my lost sister, but in my own mind and in my 
own heart I guarded her image as the image of a sister. 

“Tam grieved that you should despise Mr. Cancellor and his 
opinions. My religious education was derived entirely from him. 
My father and mother were both careless, though neither was 
unbelieving. He taught me to care for spiritual things. He 
taught me to look to a better life than the best we can lead here ; 
and in this dark hour I thank and bless him for having so taught 
me. What should I be now adrift on a sea of trouble without 
the compass of faith and duty? I will steer by that, George, 
even though it carry me away from him I shall always devotedly 
love.—Ever in severance as in union, 

* Your loving, 
“* MILDRED.” 


She had written to Mr. Cancellor early that morning, asking 
him to call upon her before four o’clock. He was announced a 
few minutes after she finished her letter, and she went to the 
drawing-room to receive him. 

His rusty black coat, and shabby felt hat crumpled carelessly in 
his bare and bony hand, looked curiously out of harmony with 
Mrs. Tomkison’s drawing-room, which was the passion of her life, 
the heathen temple to which she carried gold and frankincense 
and myrrh, in the shape of rose du Barri and bleu du roi Sévres, 
veritable old Sherraton tables and chairs, and gems in the shape 
of commodes and cabinets from the boudoir of Marie Antoinette, 
a lady who must assuredly have sat at more tables and written at 
more escritovres than any other woman in the world. Give her 
Majesty only five minutes for every table, and ten for every 
bonheur du jour attributed to her possession, and her life would 
have been longer than the span which she was granted of joy and 
grief between the passing of the marriage ring and the fall of the 
axe. 

Unsightly as that dark figure showed amidst the delicate 
tertiaries of Lyons brocades and the bright colouring of satinwood 
tables and Sévres porcelain, Mr. Cancellor was perfectly at his 
ease in Mrs. Tomkison’s drawing-room. He wasted very few of 
his hours in such rooms, albeit there were many such in which 
his presence was courted, but, seldom as he appeared amidst such 
surroundings, he was never disconcerted by them. He was not 
easily impressed by externals. The filth and squalor of a London 
slum troubled him no more than the artistic intricacies of a West 
End drawing-room in which the culte of the Beautiful left him no 
room to put down his hat. It was humanity for which he cared 
—persons, not things. His soul went straight to the souls he 
was anxious to save. He was narrow perhaps; but in that narrow- 

ness there was a concentrative power that could work wonders. 
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One glance at Mildred’s face showed him that she was dis- 
tressed, and that her trouble was no small thing. He held her 
hand in his long lean fingers, and looked at her earnestly as he 
said : 

“‘ You have something to tell me—some sorrow.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, “ an incurable sorrow.” 

She burst into tears, the first she had shed since she left her 
home, and sobbed passionately for some moments, leaning against 
a Trianon spinet, raining her tears upon the vernis Martin in a 
way that would have made Mrs. Tomkison’s blood run cold. 

“ How weak I am,” she said impatiently, as she dried her eyes 
and choked back her sobs. “I thought I was accustomed to my 
sorrow by this time. God knows it is no new thing. It seems a 
century old already.” 

«Sit down, and tell me all about it,” said Clement Cancellor 
quietly, drawing forward a chair for her, and then seating himself 
by her side. ‘I cannot help you till you have told me all your 
trouble, and you know I shall help you if I can. I shall sympa- 
thize with you in any case.” 

“Yes, I am sure of that,” she answered sadly; and then 
falteringly but clearly she told him the whole story, from the 
beginning in the days of her childhood, till the end yesterday. 
She held back nothing, she spared no one. Freely as to her 
father confessor she told all. 

“T have left him for ever,” she concluded. ‘ Have I done 
right ?” 

“Yes, you have done right. Anything less than that would 
have been less than right. If you are sure of your facts as to the 
relationship—if Mr. Greswold’s first wife was your father’s 
daughter—there was no other course open to you. There was no 
alternative.” 

** And my marriage is invalid in law ?” questioned Mildred. 

“TI do not think so. The law is full of iniquities. If this 
young lady was your father’s natural daughter she had no status 
in the eye of the law. She was not your sister—she belonged to 
no one, in the eye of the law. She had no right to bear your 
father’s name. So, if you accept the civil law for your guide, you 
may still be George Greswold’s wife--you may ignore the tie 
between you and his first wife. Legally it has no existence.” 

Mildred crimsoned, and then grew deadly pale. In the eye of 
the law her marriage was valid. She was not a dishonoured 
woman—a wife and no wife. She might still stand by her 
husband’s side—go down to the grave as his companion and 
sweetheart. They who so short a time ago were wedded lovers 
might be lovers again, all clouds dispersed, the sunshine of 
domestic peace upon their pathway—if she were content to be 
guided by the law. 

“ Should you think me justified if I were to accept my legal 
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position, and shut my eyes to all the rest?” she asked, knowing 
but too well what the answer would be. 

* Should J so think! Oh, Mildred, do you know me so little 
that you have any need to ask such a question? When have I 
ever taken the law for my guide? Have I not defied that law 
when it stood between me and my faith? Am I not ready to 
defy it again were the choice between conscience and law forced 
upon me? To my mind your half-sister’s position makes not one 
jot of difference. She was not the less your sister because of her 
parent’s sin, and your marriage with the man who was her 
husband is not the less an incestuous marriage.” 

The word struck Mildred like a whip—stung the wounded heart 
like the sharp cut of a lash. 

‘** Not one word more,” she cried, holding up her hands as if to 
ward off a blow. “If my union with my—very dear—husband 
was a sinful union, I was an unconscious sinner. The bond is 
broken for ever—I shall sin no more.” 

Her tears came again ; but this time they gathered slowly on 
the weary lids, and rolled slowly down the pale cheeks, while she 
sat with her eyes fixed, looking straight before her in dumb 
despair. 

“ Be sure all will be well with you if you cleave to the right,” 
said the priest, with grave tenderness, feeling for her as acutely 
as an ascetic can feel for the grief that springs from earthly 
passions and temporal loves, sympathizing as a mother sym- 
pathizes with a child that sobs over a broken toy. The toy is a 
worthless, futile thing, but to the child priceless. 

“What are you going to do with your life?” he asked gently, 
after a long pause, in which he had given her time to recover 
calmness and self-possession. 

“J hardly know. 1 shall go to Germany next month, I think, 
and choose some out-of-the-way nook, where I can live quietly, 
and then for the winter I may go to Italy or the south of France. 
A year hence, perhaps, I may enter a sisterhood; but I do not 
want to take such a step hurriedly.” 

“No, not hurriedly,” said Mr. Cancellor, his face lighting up 
suddenly as that pale, thin, irregular-featured face could light 
itself with the divine radiance from within; “not. hurriedly, not 
too soon ; but I feel assured that it would he a good thing for you 
to do—the sovereign cure for a broken life. You think now that 
happiness would be impossible for you, anywhere, anyhow. Believe 
me, my dear Mildred, you would find it in doing good to others. 
A vulgar remedy, an old woman’s recipe, perhaps, but infallible. 
A life lived for the good of others is always a happy life. You 
know the glory of the sky at sunset—there is nothing like it, no 
such splendour, no such beauty—and yet it is only a reflected 
light. So it is with the human heart, Mildred. The sun of 
individual love—the fierce orb of selfish passion—has sunk below 
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life’s horizon, but the reflected glory of the Christian’s love for 
sinners brightens that horizon with a far lovelier light.” 

“If I could feel like you—if I were as unselfish as you——” 
faltered Mildred. 

* You have seen Louise Hillersdon ? a frivolous, pleasure-loving 
woman, you think, perhaps ? one who was once an abject sinner, 
whom you are tempted to despise. I have seen that woman 
kneeling by the bed of death—I have seen her ministering with 
unblenching courage to the sufferers from the most loathsome 
diseases humanity knows, and I firmly believe that those hours of 
unselfish love have been the brightest spots in her chequered life. 
Believe me, Mildred, self-sacrifice is the shortest road to happiness. 
No, I would not urge you to make your election hurriedly. Give 
yourself leisure for thought and prayer; and then, if you decide 
on devoting your life to good works, command my help, my 
counsel—all that is mine to give.” 

“I know—I know that I have a sure friend in you, and that 
under heaven I have no better friend,” she answered quietly, 
glancing at the clock as she spoke. “Iam going to Brighton 
this afternoon, to spend a few days with my aunt, and to—tell 
her what has happened. She must know all about Fay. If there 
is any room for doubt she will tell me. My last hope is there.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE RICH MISS FAUSSET. 


Miss FausseT—Madelina Fausset—occupied a large house in 
Lewes Crescent, with windows commanding all that there is of 
bold coast line and open sea to be beheld at Brighton. Her 
windows looked eastward, and her large substantial mansion 
seemed as it were to turn its back upon all the frivolities of the 
popular watering-place—upon its Cockney visitors of summer and 
its November smartness, its aquarium and theatre, its London 
stars and Pavilion concerts, its carriages and horsemen—few of 
whom ever went so far east as Lewes Crescent; its brazen bands 
and brazen faces—upon everything except its church bells, which 
were borne up to Miss Fausset’s windows by every west wind, and 
which sounded with but little intermission from no less than 
three temples within a quarter of a mile of the Crescent. 

Happily Miss Fausset loved the sound of church bells, loved all 
things connected with her own particular church with the ardour 
which a woman who has few ties of kindred or friendship can 
afford to give to clerical matters. Nothing except serious indis- 
position would have prevented her attending matins at St. Ed- 
mund’s, the picturesque and semi-fashionable Gothic temple in a 
narrow side-street within ten minutes’ walk of the Crescent ; nor 
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was she often absent from afternoon prayers, which were read 
‘daily at five o’clock to a small and select congregation. The 
somewhat stately figure of the elderly spinster was familiar to 
most of the congregation at St. Edmund’s, All old Brightonians 
knew the history of that tall, slim maiden lady, richly clad after 
a style of her own, which succeeded in reconciling Puritanism 
with Parisian fashion, very dignified in her carriage and manners, 
with a touch of hauteur, as of a miserable sinner who knew that 
she belonged to the salt of the earth. They knew that she was 
Miss Fausset, sole survivor of the great house of Fausset and 
Company, silk merchants and manufacturers, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard and Lyons; that she had inherited a handsome fortune from 
her father before she was thirty; that she had refused a good 
many advantageous offers, had ranked as a beauty, and had been 
much admired in her time ; that she had occupied the house in 
Lewes Crescent for more than a quarter of a century, and that she 
had taken a prominent part in philanthropic undertakings and 
clerical matters during the greater number of those years. No 
charity bazaar was considered in the way of success until Miss 
Fausset had promised to hold a stall; no new light in the eccle- 
siastical firmament of Brighton could be considered a veritable 
star until Miss Fausset had taken notice of him. She mixed in 
the very best Brighton society, but not much. She received 
everybody connected with Church and charitable matters. After- 
noon tea in her drawing-room was considered a privilege, and 
strangers were taken to her as to a royal personage. Her 
occasional dinners—very rare, and never large—were talked of as 
perfection in the way of dining. 

“It is easy for her to do things nicely,” sighed an overweighted 
matron, “ with her means, and no family. She must be in- 
ordinately rich.” 

“Did she come into a very large fortune at her father’s 
death ?” 

“Oh, I believe old Fausset was almost a millionaire, and he 
had only a son and a daughter. But it is not so much the 
amount she inherited as the amount she must have saved. 
Think how she must have nursed her income, with her quiet way 
of living. Only four indoor servants and a coachman, no garden, 
and one brongham horse. She must be rolling in money.” 

‘She gives away a great deal.” 

“Nothing compared with what other people spend. Money 
goes a long way in charity. Ten pounds makes a good show on a 
subscription list ; but what is it in a butcher’s book? I daresay 
my three boys have spent as much at Oxford in the last six years 
as Miss Fausset has given in charity within the same time.” 

It pleased Miss Fausset to live quietly, and to spend very little 
money upon show or splendour of any kind. There was dis- 
tinction enough for her in the intellectual ascendency she had 
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acquired among those church-going Brightonians who thought 
exactly as she thought. Her spacious, well-appointed house ; her 
experienced servants—cook, housemaid, lady’s-maid, and butler ; 
her neat miniature brougham, and perfect brougham_ horse, 
realized all her desires in the way of comfort or luxury. Her own 
diet was of an almost ascetic simplicity, and her servants were on 
board wages; but she gave her visitors the best that the season 
or the fashion could suggest to a skilful cook. Even her after- 
noon’s tea was considered superior to everybody else’s tea, and 
her table was provided with daintier cakes and biscuits than 
were to be seen elsewhere. 

Her house had been decorated and furnished under her own 
directions, and was marked in all particulars by that grain of 
Puritanism which was noticeable in the lady’s attire. The 
carpets and curtains in the two drawing-rooms were of delicate 
tones of silver grey. The furniture was French, and belonged to 
the period of the Directory, when the graceful lightness of the 
Louis Seize style was merging into the classicilism of the Empire. 
In Miss Fausset’s drawing-room there were none of those charm- 
ing futilities which cumber the tables of more frivolous women. 
Here Mr. Cancellor would have found ample room for his hat— 
room for a committee meeting, or a mission service indeed—on 
that ample expanse of silvery velvet pile, a small arabasque 
pattern in different shades of grey. 

The grand piano was the principal feature of the larger room, 
but it was not draped or disguised, sophisticated by flower vases, 
or made glorious with plush, after the manner of fashionable 
pianos. It stood forth—a concert grand, in unsophisticated bulk 
of richly-zarved rosewood—a Broadwood piano, and nothing more. 
The inner room was lined with book-shelves, and had the air of a 
room that was meant for usefulness rather than hospitality. A 
large, old-fashicned rosewood secrétaire—of the Directory period 
—occupied the space in front of the wide single window, which 
commanded a view of dead walls covered with Virginia creeper, 
and in the distance a glimpse of the crocketed spire of St. 
Edmund’s, a reproduction in little of one of the turrets of the 
Sainte Chapelle. 

Two-thirds of the volumes in those tall bookeases were of a 
theological or pious character, the remaining third consisted of 
those standard books which everybody ought to read, but which 
only the superior few do read. 

Mildred had telegraphed in the morning to announce her visit, 
and she found her aunt’s confidential man-servant, a German 
Swiss, and her aunt’s neat little brougham waiting for ber at the 
station. Miss Fausset herself was in the inner drawing-room 
ready to receive her niece. 

There was something in the chastened colouring and perfect 
order of that house in Lewes Crescent which always chilled 
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Mildred upon entering it after a long interval. It was more than 
three years since she had visited her aunt, and this afternoon in 
the fading light the silver-grey drawing-rooms looked colder and 
emptier than usual. 

Madelina Fausset came forward to receive her niece, and im- 
printed a stately kiss of welcome on each cheek. 

‘My dear Mildred, this has been a most agreeable surprise,” 
she said; “but I hope it is no family trouble that has brought 
you to me—so suddenly.” 

She looked at her niece searchingly with her cold, grey eyes. 
She was a handsome woman still, at fifty-seven years of age. Her 
features were faultlessly regular, and the oval of her face was 
nearly as perfect as it had been at seven-and-twenty. Her 
abundant hair was silvery grey, and worn a la Marie Antoinette, 
a style which lent dignity to her appearance. Her dinner gown 
of dark grey silk fitted her tall, upright figure to perfection, and 
her one ornament, an antique diamond cross, half hidden by the 
_ folds of her cambric fichu, was worthy of the rich Miss Fausset. 

“Yes, aunt, it is trouble that has brought me to you—very 
bitter trouble; but it is just possible that you can help me to 
overcome it. I have come to you for help, if you can give it.” 

“ My dear child, you must know I would do anything in my 
power——” Miss Fausset began, with gentle deliberation. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” Mildred answered, almost impatiently. “I 
know that you will be sorry for me—but you may not be able todo 
anything. It is a forlorn hope. In such a strait as mine one 
catches at any hope.” 

Her aunt’s measured accents jarred upon her over-strung nerves. 
Her grief raged within her like a fever, and the grave placidity of 
the elder woman tortured her. There seemed no capacity for 
sympathy in this stately spinster who stood and scanned her with 
coldly inquisitive eyes. 

“ Can we be quite alone for a little while, aunt ? Are you sure 
of no one interrupting us while I am telling you my troubles?” 

“Twill give an order. It is only half-past six, and we do not 
dine till eight. There is no reason we should be disturbed. Come 
and sit over here, Mildred, on this sofa. Your maid can take your 
hat and jacket to your room.” 

Stray garments lying about in those orderly drawing-rooms 
would have been agony to Miss Fausset. She rang the bell, and 
told the servant to send Mrs. Greswold’s maid, and to take par- 
ticular care that no one was admitted. 

“IT can see nobody this evening,” she said. If any one calls 
you will say I have my niece with me, and cannot be disturbed.” . 

Franz, the Swiss butler, bowed with an air of understanding the 
finest shades of feeling in that honoured mistress. He brought 
out a tea-table, and placed it conveniently near the sofa on which 
Mildred was sitting, and he placed upon it the neatest of salvers 
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with tiny silver teapot and ivory Worcester cup and saucer, and 
bread and butter such as Titania herself might have eaten with an 
apricock or a cluster of dewberries. Then he discreetly retired, 
and sent Louisa, who smelt of tea and toast already, though she 
could not have been more than ten minutes in the great stony 
basement, which would have accommodated a company of infantry 
just as easily as the spinster’s small establishment. 

Louisa took the jacket and hat and her mistress’ keys, and with- 
drew to finish her tea and to freely discuss the motive and meaning 
of this extraordinary journey from Enderby to Brighton. The 
general opinion over the housekeeper’s tea-table inclined to the 
idea that Mrs. Greswold had found a letter—a fatal and com- 
promising letter—addressed to her husband by some lady with 
whom he had been carrying on an intrigue, in all probability Mrs. 
Hillersdon, of Riverdale. 

“ We all know who she was before Mr. Hillersdon married her,” 
said Louisa, “and don’t tell me that a woman who has behaved 
like that while she was young would ever be really prudent. Mrs. 
Hillersdon ‘must be fifty if she’s a day, but she is a handsome 
woman still, and, who knows ? she may have been an old flame of 
my master’s.” 

“ That’s it,” sighed Franz assentingly. ‘It’s generally an old 
flame that does the mischief. Wir sind armer Schlucker.” 


‘And now, my dear, tell me what has gone wrong with you,” said 
Miss Fausset, seating herself on the capacious sofa—low, broad, 
luxurious, one of Crunden’s masterpieces—beside her niece. 

. The heavily-draped windows shut out the cold light in the 
eastern sky, and the rooms were growing shadowy. A small fire 
burned in the bright steel grate, and made the one cheerful spot 
in the zoom, touching the rich bindings of the books with wander- 
ing gleams of light. 

“ Oh, it is a long story,aunt. I must begin at the beginning. 
I have a question to ask you—a question that means life or death 
to me.” 

“A question—to—ask—me ? ” 

Miss Fausset uttered the words slowly, spacing them out, one 
by one, in her clear, calm voice—the voice that had spoken at 
committee meetings, and had laid down the law in matters 
charitable and ecclesiastical many times in that good town of 
Brighton. 

“T must go back to my childhood, aunt, in the first place,” began 
Mildred, in her low, earnest voice, her hands clasped, her eyes fixed 
upon her aunt’s coldly correct profile, between her and the light of 
the fire, the wide window behind her, with the day gradually 
darkening after the autumnal sunset. The three eastward-looking 
windows in the large room beyond had a ghostly look, with their 
long guipure curtains closely drawn against the dying light. 
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“TI must go back to the time when I was seven years old, and 
my dear father,” falteringly and with tears in her voice; * brought 
home his adopted daughter, Fay—Fay Fausset, he called her. She 
was fourteen and I was only seven—but I was very fond of her all 
the same. We took to each other from the very beginning. When 
we left London and went to the Hook, Fay went with us. I was ill 
there, and she helped to nurse me. She was very good to me— 
kinder than I can say—and I loved her as if she had been my sis- 
ter. But when I got well she was sent away—sent to a finishing 
school at Brussels, and I never saw her again. She had only lived 
with us one short summer. Yet it seemed as if she and I had been 
together all my life. I missed her so sorely. I missed her for 
years afterwards.” 

‘* My tender-hearted Mildred,” said Miss Fausset, gently. ‘It 
was like you to give your love to a stranger, and to be so faithful 
to her memory.” 

“Oh, but she was not a stranger ; she was something nearer and 
dearer. I could hardly have been so fond of her if there had not 
been some link between us.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense, Mildred. A warm-hearted child will take to any one 
near her own age who is kind to her. Why should this girl have 
been anything more than an orphan, whom your father adopted 
out of the generosity of his heart,?” 

“ Oh, she was something more. There was amystery. Did you 
ever see her, aunt? I don’t remember your coming to Parchment 
Street or to the Hook while she was with us.” 

“No. I was away from England that year. I spent that sum- 
mer and autumn on the Lake of Geneva with my friends the 
Templemores.” 

“Ah, then you knew nothing of the trouble Fay made in our 
home—most innocently. It is such a sad story, aunt. I can 
hardly bear to touch upon it, even to you, for it casts a shadow 
upon my father’s character. You know how I loved and honoured 
him, and how it must pain me to say one word that reflects upon 
him!” 

** Yes, I know you loved him. You could not love him too well, 
Mildred. He wasa good man—a noble-hearted, noble-minded man.” 

* And yet that one act of his, bringing poor Fay into his home, 
brought unhappiness upon us all. My mother seemed set against 
her from the very first, and on her death-bed she told me that Fay 
was my father’s daughter. She gave me no proof—she told me 
nothing beyond that one cruel fact. Fay was the offspring of hid- 
den sin. She told me this, and told me to remember it all my 
life. Do you think, aunt, she was justified in this accusation 
against my father ?” 

“* How can I tell, Mildred,” Miss Fausset answered coldly. “ My 
brother may have had secrets from me.” 

* But did you never hear anything—any hint of this mystery ? 
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Did you never know anything about your brother’s life in the years 
before his marriage which would serve as a clue? He could 
hardly have cared for any one—been associated with any one—and 
you not hear something—-—” 

“If you mean did I ever hear that my brother had a mistress, I 
can answer no,” replied Miss Fausset, in a very unsympathetic 
voice. ‘ But men do not usually allow such things to be known 
to their sisters—especially to a younger sister, as I was by a good 
many years. He may have been—like other men. Few seem free 
from the stain of sin. But however that may have been I 
know nothing about the matter.” 

“And you do not know the secret of Fay’s parentage—you my 
father’s only sister—his only surviving relation. Can you help me 
to find any one who knew more about his youth—any confidential 
friend—any one who can tell me whether that girl was really my 
sister ?” 

“No, Mildred. I have no knowledge of your father’s friends, 
They are all dead and gone perhaps. But what can it matter to 
you who this girl was? She is dead. Let the secret of her exis- 
tence die with her. It is wisest, most charitable to do so.” 

* Ah, you know she is dead,” cried Mildred quickly. ‘ Where 
and when did she die? How did you hear of her ?” 

“From your father. She died abroad. I do not remember the 
year.” 

“ Was it before my marriage ?” 

“Yes, I believe so. 

* Long before ?” 

“Two or three years perhaps. I cannot tell you anything pre- 
cisely. The matter was of no moment to me.” 

“Oh, aunt, it is life and death to me. She was my husband’s 
first wife. She and I—daughters of one father—as I, alas! can 
but believe we were—married the same man.” 

“1 never heard your husband was a widower.” 

“No, nor did I know it until a few weeks ago;” and then, as 
clearly as her distress of mind would allow, Mildred told how the 
discovery had been made. 

“The evidence of a picture—a photograph which may be a good 
or a bad likeness—is a small thing to go upon, Mildred,” said her 
aunt. “I think you have been very foolish to make up your mind 
upon such evidence.” 

“Oh, but there are other facts—coincidences. And nothing 
would make me doubt the identity of the original of that photo- 
graph with Fay Fausset. I recognized it at the first glance; ‘and 
Bell, who saw it afterwards, knew the face immediately. There 
could be no error in that. The only question is about her parent- 
age. I thought, if there were room for doubt in the face of my 
mother’s death-bed statement, you could help me. But it is all 
over. You were my last hope,” said Mildred despairingly. 
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She let her face sink forward upon her clasped hands. Only in 
this moment did she know how she had clung to the hope that 
her aunt would be able to assure her she was mistaken in her 
theory of Fay’s parentage. 

“My dear Mildred,” began Miss Fausset, after a pause, “ the 
words you have just used—‘ death-bed statement ’"—seem to mean 
something very solemn—indisputable—irrevocable ; but I must 
beg you to remember that your poor mother was a very weak 
woman, and a very exacting wife. She was offended with my 
brother for his adoption of an orphan girl. I have heard her 
hold forth about her wrongs many a time—vaguely—not daring 
to accuse him before me; but still I could understand the drift 
of her thoughts. She may have nursed these vague suspicions of 
hers until they seemed to her like positive facts, and on her death- 
bed, her brain enfeebled by illness, she may have made direct 
assertions upon no other ground than those long-cherished sus- 
picions and the silent jealousies of years. I donot think, Mildred, 
you ought to take any decisive step upon the evidence of your 
mother’s jealousy.” 

‘My mother spoke with conviction. She must have known 
something—she must have had some proof. But, even if it were 
possible she could have spoken so positively without any other 
ground than jealous feeling, there are other facts that ery aloud to 
me, evidences to which I have not shut my eyes. Fay must have 
belonged to some one, aunt,” pursued Mildred, with growing 
earnestness, clasping her hands upon Miss Fausset’s arm as they 
sat side by side in the gathering darkness. ‘ There must have 
been some reason—and a strong one—for her presence in our 
house. My father was not a man to act upon caprice. I never 
remember any foolish or frivolous act of his in all the years of my 
girlhood. He was a man of thought and strong purpose; he did 
nothing without a motive. He would not have charged himself 
with the care of that poor girl unless he had considered it his 
duty to protect her.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“Tam sure not. Then comes the question, who was she if she 
was not my father’s daughter? He had no near relations—he 
had no bosom friend that I ever heard of—no friend so dear that 
he would deem it his duty to adopt that friend’s orphan child. 
There is no other clue to the mystery that I can imagine. Can 
you, aunt, suggest any other solution ?” 

* No, Mildred, I am as ignorant as you.” 

“If there were no other evidence within my knowledge, my 
father’s manner alone would have given me a clue to his secret. 
He so studiously evaded my inquiries about Fay—there was such 
a settled melancholy in his manner when he spoke of her.” 

“ Poor John—he had a heart of gold, Mildred. There never was 
a truer man than your father. Be sure of that, come what may.” 
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*‘T have never doubted that.” 

There was a pause of some minutes after this. The two women 
sat in silence looking at the fire, which had burned red and hollow 
since Franz had last attended to it. Mildred sat with her head 
leaning against her aunt’s shoulder, her hand clasping her aunt’s 
hand. Miss Fausset sat erect as a dart, looking steadily at the 
fire, her lips compressed and resolute, the image of unfaltering 
purpose. 

* And now, Mildred,” she began at last, in those firm and 
measured accents which Mildred remembered in her childhood as 
an association of awe, “ take an old woman’s advice, and profit by 
an old woman’s experience of life if you can. Put this suspicion 
of yours on one side—forget it as if it had never been—and go 
back to your good and faithful husband. This suspicion of yours 
is but a suspicion at most, founded on the jealous fancy of one of 
the most: fanciful women I ever knew. Why should George 
Greswold’s life be made desolate because your mother was a 
bundle of nerves? Forget—forget all you have ever thought 
about that orphan girl—and go back to your duty as a wife.” 

Mildred started away from her aunt, and left the sofa as if she 
had suddenly discovered herself in contact with the Evil One. 

“ Aunt, you astound, you horrify me,” she exclaimed. “Can 
you be so false to the conduct and principles of your whole life— 
can you put duty to a husband before duty to God? Have I not 
sworn to honour Him with all my heart, with all my strength ; 
and if in this trial of my faith the sacrifice is almost more than 
my strength can bear, am I to yield to the weak counsel of my 
heart which would put my love of the creature above my honour 
of the Creator? Would you counsel me to persist in an unholy 
union—you whose life has been given up to the service of God— 
you who have put His service far above all earthly affections ? 
You who have shown yourself so strong—can you counsel me to 
be so weak and to let my love—my fond true love for my dear one 
—conquer my knowledge of the right? Who knows if my dar- 
ling’s death may not have been God’s judgment upon iniquity— 
God’s judgment e 

She had burst into sudden tears at the mention of her husband’s 
name, with all that tenderness his image evolved; but at that 
word judgment she stopped abruptly with a half-hysterical cry, as 
a memory flashed back upon her mind. 

She remembered the afternoon of the return to Enderby, and 
how her husband had knelt by his daughter’s grave, believing 
himself alone, and how there had come up from that prostrate 
figure a bitter cry: 

“ Judgment! Judgment!” 

Did he know? Was that the remorseful ejaculation of one who 
knew himself a deliberate sinner ? 

Miss Fausset endured this storm of reproof without a word. 
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She never altered her attitude, or wavered in her quiet contem- 
plation of the fading fire. She waited while Mildred paced up 
and down the room in a tempest of passionate feeling ; and then 
she said, even more quietly than she had spoken before : 

“My dear Mildred, I have given you my advice—conscien- 
tiously. If you refuse to be guided by the wisdom of one who is 
more than twenty years your senior, the consequences of your 
obstinacy must be upon your own head. I only know that if I 
had as good a man as George Greswold for my husband ”—with a 
little catch in her voice that sounded almost like a sob—* it would 
take a great deal more than a suspicion to part me from him. 
And now, Mildred, if you mean to dress for dinner, it is time you 
went to your room.” 

In any other house, and with any other hostess, Mildred would 
have asked to be let off the burden of a formal dinner, and to 
spend the rest of the evening in her own room; but she knew her 
aunt’s dislike of any domestic irregularity, so she went away 

~ meekly and put on her black lace dinner-gown, and returned to 
the drawing-room at five minutes before eight. 

She had been absent half-an-hour, but it seemed to her as if 
Miss Fausset had not stirred since she left her. The lamps were 
lighted, the fire had been made up, and the curtains were drawn, 
but the mistress of the house was sitting in exactly the same at- 
titude on the sofa near the fire, erect, motionless, with her 
thoughtful gaze fixed upon the burning coals in the low steel grate. 

Aunt and niece dined téte-d-téte, ministered to by the exper- 
ienced Franz, who was thorough master of his calling. All the 
details of that quiet dinner were of an elegant simplicity, but 
everything was perfect after its fashion, from the soup to the 
dessert, from the Irish damask to the old English silver—every- 
thing such as befitted the station of a lady who was often spoken 
of as the rich Miss Fausset. 

The evening passed in mournful quiet. Mildred played two of 
Mozart’s sonatas at her aunt’s request, sonatas which she had 
played in her girlhood before the advent of her first and only lover, 
that lover who was now left widowed and desolate, in that time 
which should have been the golden afternoon of life. As her 
fingers played those familiar movements, her mind was at Enderby 
with the husband she had deserted. How was he bearing his 
solitude, she wondered ? Would he shut his heart against her in 
anger, teach himself to live his life without her? She pictured 
him in his accustomed corner of the drawing-room, with his lamp- 
lit table, and pile of books and papers, and Pamela seated on the 
other side of the room, and the dogs lying on the hearth, and the 
room all aglow with flowers in the subdued light of the shaded 
lamps; so different from these cold and colourless rooms of Miss 
Fausset’s, with their look as of vaulted halls, in which voices echo 


with hollow reverberations in empty space. 
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And then she thought of her own desolate life, and wondered 
what it was to be. She felt as if she had no strength of mind to 
chalk out a path for herself—to create for herself a mission. That 
sublime idea of living for others, of a life devoted to finding the 
lost ones of Israel—or nursing the sick—or teaching little children 
the way of righteousness—left her cold. Her thoughts dwelt 
persistently upon her own loves, her own losses, her own ideal of 
happiness. 

“JT am of the earth, earthy,” she told herself despairingly, as 
her fingers lingered over the adagio. “If I were like Clement 
Cancellor, my grief would be easier to bear—my own individual 
sorrow would seem as nothing compared with that vast sum of 
human suffering which he is always trying to lessen.” 

‘May I ask what your plans are for the future, Mildred?” said — 
Miss Fausset, laying aside a memoir of Bishop Selwyn which she 
had been reading while her niece played. “I need hardly tell 
you that I shall be pleased to have you here as long as you care 
to stay; but I should like to know your scheme of life—in the 
event of your persistence in a separation from your husband.” 

“T have made no definite plan, aunt ; I shall spend the autumn 
in some quiet place on the Rhine, and perhaps go on to Italy for 
the winter.” 

“* Why to Italy?” 

“It is the dream of my life to see that country, and my husband 
always refused to take me there.” 

* For some good reason, no doubt.” 

“TI believe he had a nervous dread of fever. I know of no 
other reason.” 

“You are prompt to take advantage of your independence.” 

“ Indeed, aunt, I have no idea of that kind. God help me, 
my independence is a sorry privilege. But if any country could 
offer distraction of mind to me, that country would be Italy.” 

“And after the winter? Do you mean to live abroad 
altogether ?” 

“T don’t know what I may do. I have thoughts of entering a 
sisterhood by-and-by.” 

“ Well, you must follow your own course, Mildred. I can say 
no more than I have said already. If you make up your mind to 
leave the world there are sisterhoods all over England, and there 
is plenty of good work to be done. Perhaps after all it is the 
best life, and that those are happiest who shut their minds 
against earthly affections.” 

“As you have done, aunt,” said Mildred, with respect. “I 
know how full of good works your life has been.” 

“T have tried to do my duty according to my lights,” answered 
the spinster gravely. 

The next day was cold and stormy, autumn with the foretaste 
of winter. Mildred went to the morning service with her aunt, 
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in the bright new Gothic church which Miss Fausset’s liberality 
had helped to create; a picturesque temple with clustered 
columns and richly floriated capitals, diapered roof, and shining 
pavement, and over all things the glow of many-coloured lights 
from painted windows. Miss Fausset spent the morning in 
visiting among the poor. She had a large district out in the 
london road, in a part of Brighton of which the fashionable 
Brightonian hardly knoweth the existence. 

Mildred sat in the back drawing-room all the morning, pre- 
tending to read. She took volume after volume out of the 
bookcase, turned over the leaves, or sat staring at a page for a 
quarter of an hour at a time, in hopeless vacuity of mind. She 
had brooded upon her trouble until her intellect seemed be- 
numbed, and nothing was left of that sharp sorrow but a dull 
aching pain. 

After luncheon she went out for a solitary walk on the cliff 
road towards Rottingdean. It was a relief to find herself alone 
upon that barren down, with the great stormy sea in front of her, 
and all the busy world left behind. She walked all the way to 
Rottingdean, rejoicing in her solitude, dreading the return to the 
stately French gray drawing-room and her aunt’s society. Look- 
ing down at the shabby little village nestling in the hollow of the 
hills it seemed to her that she ‘might hide her sorrows almost as 
well in that quiet nook as in Rhineland; and it seemed to her, 
also, that this place of all others was best fitted for the establish- 
ment of any charitable foundation in a small way, for a home for 
the aged poor, for instance, or for a cradle for orphan children. 
Her own fortune would amply suffice for any such modest foun- 
dation. The means were at her disposal. Only the will was wanting. 

It was growing dusk when she went back to Lewes Crescent, so 
she went straight to her room and dressed for dinner before going 
to the drawing-room. The wind, with its odour of the sea, had 
refreshed her. She felt less depressed, better able to face a life- 
long sorrow than before she went out, but physically she was 
exhausted by the six-mile walk, and she looked pale as ashes in 
her black lace gown, with its evening bodice, showing the alabaster 
throat and a large black enamel locket set with a monogram in 
diamonds—L. G., Laura Greswold. 

She entered by the door of the inner room. Her aunt was not 
there, and there was only one large reading lamp burning on a 
table near the fire. The front drawing-room was all in shadow. 
She went towards the piano intending to play to herself in the 
twilight, but as she moved slowly in the direction of the instru- 
ment, which stood between the tall guipure-shaded windows, and 
in deep shadow, a strong hand played a modulation of Sebastian 
Bach’s—a chain of slow and solemn chords that faded in a pianis- 
simo rallentando. 

The hands that played those chords were the hands of a 
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master. It was hardly a surprise to Mildred when a tall figure 
rose from the piano, and César Castellani stood before her in the 
dim light. 

His hat and gloves were upon the piano, as if he had just 
entered the room. 

“My dear Mrs. Greswold, what a delightful surprise to find 
you here! I had made a late call upon your aunt—she is always 
indulgent to my Bohemian indifference to etiquette—and had 
not the least idea that I should see you.” 

“I did not know that you and my aunt were friends.” 

“No?” interrogatively. That is very odd, for we are quite 
old friends. Miss Fausset was all goodness to me when I was 
an idle undergraduate at Magdalen.” 

“Yet when you came to Enderby you brought an introduction 
from Mrs. Tomkison. Surely my aunt would have been a better 
person—— ” 

“No doubt; but it is just like me to take the first sponsor 
who came to hand. When I am in London I half live at Mrs. 
Tomkison’s, and I had heard her rave about you until I became 
feverishly anxious to make your acquaintance. I ought perhaps 
to have referred to Miss Fausset for my credentials—but I am 
volage by nature: and then I knew Mrs. Tomkison would exag- 
gerate my virtues and ignore my errors.” 

Mildred went back to the inner room, and seated herself by 
the reading lamp. Castellani followed her, and placed himself 
on the other side of the small octagon table, leaving only a 
narrow space between them. 

‘“‘ How pale you are,” he said, with a look of concern. “I hope 
you are not ill.” 

* No, I am only tired after a very long walk.” 

“ T had no idea you had left Enderby.” 

* Indeed.” 

*‘ You said nothing of your intention of leaving the neighbour- 
hood the day before yesterday.” 

*‘ There was no occasion to talk of my plans,” Mildred answered 
coldly. ‘ We were all too busy and too anxious about the concert 
to think of any other matter.” 

*‘ Did you leave soon after the concert ?” 

“The same evening. I did not know you were leaving Riverdale.” 

“Oh, I only stayed for the concert. I had protracted my 
visit unconscionably, but Mrs. Hillersdon was good enough not to 
seem tired of me. I amin nobody’s way, and I contrived to please 
her with my music. Did you not find her delightfully artistic?” 

“JT thought her manners charming; and she seems fond of 
music, if that is what you mean by being artistic.” 

“Oh, I mean worlds more than that. Mrs. Hillersdon is 
artistic to her fingers’ ends. In everything she does one feels 
the artist. Her dress, her air, her way of ordering a dinner or 
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arranging a room—her feeling for literature—she never reads— 
her feeling for form and colour—she cannot draw a line—in a 
word, her personality is the very essence of modern art. Is Miss 
Ransome with you ?” 

“No, I have left her to keep house for me.” 

It seemed a futile thing to make believe that all was well at 
Enderby, to ward off explanations, when before long the world 
must know that George Greswold and his wife were parted for 
ever. Some reason would have to be given. That thirst for 
information about the inner life of one’s neighbours which is the 
ruling passion of this waning century must be slaked somehow. 
It was partly on this account, perhaps, that Mildred fancied it 
would be a good thing for her to enter a sisterhood. The curious 
could be satisfied then. It would be said that Mrs. Greswold had 
given up the world. 

“She is a very sweet girl,” said Castellani thoughtfully ; 
“pretty too, a delicious complexion, hair that suggests Sabrina’s 
after a visit from the hairdresser, a delightful figure, and very 
nice manners—but she leaves me as cold as ice. Why is it that 
only a few women in the world have the true magnetic power ? 
They are so few, and their influence is so stupendous. Think of 
the multitude of women of all nations, colours, and languages 
that go to furnish one Cleopatra or one Mary Stuart.” 

Miss Fausset came into the room while he was talking and was 
surprised at seeing him in such easy yet earnest conversation 
with her niece. 

“One would suppose you had known each other for years,” she 
said, as she shook hands with Castellani, looking from one to 
the other. 

* And so we have,” he answered gaily; “in some lives weeks 
mean years. I sometimes catch myself wondering what the 
world was like before I knew Mrs. Greswold.” 

“ How long have you known her—without rhodomontade ?” 

“ For about a month, aunt,” replied Mildred. “I have been 
asking Mr. Castellani why he came to me with an introduction 
from my friend, Mrs. Tomkison, when it would have been more 
natural to present himself as a friend of yours.” 

“Oh, he has always a motive for what he does,” Miss Fausset 
said coldly. You will stay to dinner, of course,” she added to 
Castellani. 

“JT am free for this evening, and I should like to stay, but I 
am not dressed for dinner.” 

“JT am used to irregularities from you. Give Mrs. Greswold 
your arm.” 

Franz was at the door announcing the evening meal, and pre- 
sently Mildred found herself seated at the snug round table in the 
sombre spacious dining-room—a room with a bayed front, com- 
manding an illimitable extent of sea—with her aunt upon one 
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side of her and César Castellani on the other. The meal was 
livelier than the dinner of last night. Castellani appeared quite 
unconscious that Mildred was out of spirits. He was full of life 
and gaiety, and had an air of happiness which was almost con- 
tagious. His conversation was purely intellectual, ranging through - 
the world of mind and of fancy, scarcely touching things 
earthly and human, and thus he struck no jarring chord, evolved 
no sudden pang of pain in Mildred’s weary heart. So far as she 
could be distracted from the ever present thought of loss and 
sorrow, his conversation served to distract her. 

He went up to the drawing-room with the two ladies, and at 
Miss Fausset’s request sat down at once to the piano. The larger 
room was still in shadow, the smaller bright with fire and lamplight. 

He played as only the gifted few can play, played as one in 
whom music is a sixth sense, but to-night his music was new to 
Mildred. He played none of those classic numbers which had 
been familiar to her since the days of her girlhood—no tender 
melody of Mozart’s, no swelling grandeur of Beethoven’s colossal 
muse, no graceful strain of Mendelssohn’s, or passionate wail of 
Chopin’s. His music to-night was full of airy caprices, quips and 
cranks, and wreathed smiles. It was operatic music, of the stage 
stagy ; a music which seemed on a level with Watteau or Tissot 
in the sister art—gay to audacity and sentimental to affectation. 
It was charming music all the same—charged with melody, 
gracious, capricious, uncertain, like the smiles of an April day. 

Whatever it was, every movement was familiar to Miss Fausset. 
She sat with her long ivory knitting-needles at rest on her lap, sat 
in a dreamy attitude, gazing at the fire, and listening intently. 
Some melodies seemed to touch her almost to tears. The love of 
music ran in the Fausset family, and it was no surprise to Mildred 
to see her aunt so absorbed. What had an elderly spinster to live 
for if it were not philanthropy and art? And for the plastic arts 
—for pictures and porcelain, statuary or high-art furniture, Miss 
Fausset cared not a jot, as those cold and barren drawing-rooms, 
with their empty walls and pallid colour, bore witness. Music she 
loved with a most unaffected devotion, and it was in no wise 
strange to find her the friend and patroness of César Castellani, 
opposite as were the opinions of the man who wrote “ Nepenthe ” 
and the woman who had helped to found the church of St. 
Edmund the Confessor. 





(To be continued.) 




















MR. AND MRS. BANCROFT ON AND OFF THE 
STAGE.* 


By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON, 


AUTHOR OF “IN A GRASS COUNTRY,” ETC, 


T the very zenith of their fame and in the full tide of their 
popularity, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, whose names will long 
and gratefully be associated by the English playgoing public with 
the theatrical history of this country, saw fit, for reasons of their 
own into which it does not become us to inquire, to retire from 
that foremost and honourable position which they had won for 
themselves no less by their great talent and untiring energy, than 
by the indomitable pluck and courage which carried them success- 
fully and triumphantly through all the arduous responsibilities 
and difficulties of their career, 

It seems but yesterday wher, on the 20th of July, 1885, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft bade a final adieu to the public, and to the 
infinite regret of hundreds and thousands of their admirers, 
retired from the stage of English Comedy which they had so long 
and so brilliantly adorned. 

It will be fresh in the minds of all how sincerely and uni- 
versally their decision was deplored at the time, and how much 
we all felt that we had lost of the pleasure and brightness of our 
lives, when their genial presence and always delightful imper- 
sonations had become merely things of the past, to be stored for 
ever in our grateful memory. 

It is therefore with unusual interest and with unbounded 
satisfaction that these two volumes of personal reminiscences and 
theatrical recollections will be hailed by the world, and eagerly 
read by all those to whom the names of “ Marie Wilton” and 
her gifted husband have long been as household words. 

Written first by the wife, then by the husband, and then 
jointly by both, blended homogeneously into one, the “ Narra- 
tive,” as it is aptly called, is one that cannot fail to charm and to 
interest all who read it, chiefly by reason of its extreme and 
unpretentious simplicity, of its natural brightness, and above all 
of the deep underlying vein of conscientious earnestness which is 
breathed in every line of these charming volumes. 

And here let’ me pause to give a special line of tribute to Mrs. . 





* “Mr, and Mrs, Bancroft On and Off the Stage,” written by themselves, 2 vols. 
Bentley, London. 
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Bancroft’s evident and hitherto unsuspected literary powers. 
Nothing can be more graceful than her writing or more fresh and 
original than her style and diction. The easy flow of language 
and the unstudied correctness of expression which she displays 
are worthy of all praise, and I venture to suggest that it were a 
pity indeed if at some future time she does not again take up the 
pen which’she understands so well how to wield. 

Nothing can be more touching than the story of the early years 
of the little Marie Wilton, who entered upon the battle of life 
and learnt the hard lesson of labour and of toil at an age when 
most children are playing with their toys in happy idleness. 

Let her own pen tell the graphic story of those early days: 

‘* Having shown when very young ability beyond my years, being taught when but 
four or five years old to recite poems and dramatic scenes, I was brought out as a 
child-actress, although hardly able to speak plainly. It was thought a great 
achievement then to stand alone on a big stage and recite. . . . Luckily the 
fashion does not exist nowadays. Fortunate children! fortunate public! I wish I 
could remember a happy childhood; but alas! I can remember only work and 
responsibility from a very tender age. No games, no romps, no toys—nothing which 
makes a child’s life joyous. I can recollect a doll, but not the time to play with it, 
for we only met at night, when it shared my pillow; and as I looked into its face 
before I fell asleep after my work, I often wished that I could play with it 
sometimes,” 


At the tender age of five, the child, dressed in a white frock 
and a blue slash, of which she was “ very proud,” recited Collins’ 
‘Ode to the Passions,” accompanied by special music. This 
seems to have been almost her first public performance. 

At this time the little girl and her parents, to whom she owes 
much of her early training for the stage, were moving about from 
town to town with a travelling company, amongst whom her 
father was an actor. 

At the Theatre Royal, Manchester, she appeared in the panto- 
mime of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels” as the little Emperor of Lilluput, 
and not long after in the same theatre she played Prince Arthur 
in “ King John,” which was specially produced for Miss Glyn, who 
came down to Manchester as a “star.” It happened that old 
Charles Kemble was in a box watching the play in which he had 
once won such laurels by the side of his great brother. 

The veteran actor was much impressed by the child, and was so 
carried away by his enthusiasm as to get up in the box and 
exclaim aloud: “That girl will be a great actress.” Afterwards 
he sent for the little Marie and complimented her warmly. He 
gave her one piece of advice which she seems to have borne in 
mind all her life : 


“Climb not the ladder too quickly or you may come suddenly to the ground 
again.” 

At Bristol the child-actress appeared as No-wun-no-Zoo, the 
‘‘ Sprite of the Silver Star,” and became a great favourite ; and it 
was here also that she acted the part of Henri in “ Belphegor ” 
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with Mr. Charles Dillon, to whom she owed her first London 
engagement. Very soon after he became manager of the Lyceum, 
and sent at once to her to fill the same part upon the boards of 
that important theatre. 

The history of her first days in London is told with a touching 
simplicity. The humble lodgings in the Waterloo Road, where 
her mother in spite of their small means managed to make a 
comfortable home; the going backwards and forwards to the 
theatre to the rehearsals; the cold contemptuous looks which 
some of the well-dressed London actresses cast at the little country 
girl, whose clothes were shabby and whose name was unknown, 
and the harshness and rough words of the stage-manager, who 
found fault with her constantly, making her nervous and unhappy, 
and her small salary of three pounds a week, upon which she 
and her mother and some of her sisters, too, had to depend upon, 
make up a sad picture of the first struggling days of the young 
actress in the great city. 

Yet here it was probably that she learnt the most, and laid up 
valuable experience for her future career. Amongst the actors in 
“ Belphegor ” was Mr. J. L. Toole, whose name was as yet unmade, 
and whose kind jokes and friendly encouragement helped to 
cheer the heart and keep up the fainting spirits of the shy and 
frightened girl. ‘ 

“ At last the opening night arrived ; the house was crammed, and when Mr. Dillon 
as Belphegor, Mrs. Dillon as Madeline, his wife... . Toole at the back beating 
a drum, and I, seated like a boy on a horse, came on to the stage, there was a 
tremendous reception... . I had little or nothing to say on my first appearance 

At the end of the act, where my best scene occurred with Mr. Dillon, the 
applause was tremendous, and there was a great call. I waited, hoping and expecting 
to be taken before the curtain by Mr. Dillon; but my friend the stage-manager 
turned round to me sharply, saying: ‘ Now then, Miss Wilton, go to your room, you 
are not wanted.’ I walked slowly away towards the dressing-rooms . 1 
reached my-room, where my mother was anxiously waiting to know how I had 
succeeded. ‘ Were you called before the curtain?’ she asked. I was on the point of 
replying, when the call-boy came running along the corridor shouting, ‘ Miss 
Wilton! Miss Wilton! make haste! Mr. Dillon says you must go on before the 
curtain.” Away I went, almost on wings, in case I should be too late, and heard the 
welcome sound from the public, ‘ Miss Wilton! Miss Wilton!’ I went on alone, my 
little figure on that big stage, with no one by my side, and no one’s hand to help me.” 


The next day the newspapers were full of complimentary notices 
of the young débutante, and Marie Wilton was launched at once 
into the full tide of her successful career. 

The next step was an engagement at the Haymarket, where 
Miss Wilton made a great success as Cupid in an extravaganza 
called “ Atalanta, or The Golden Apples ;” but on leaving the 
Haymarket for an engagement at the Adelphi she obtained only 
a succession of small parts, and for some time the opportunity of 
getting on did not come to her. It was at this time, during the 
run of an extravaganza called “Cupid and Psyche,” that Marie 
Wilton, who acted Cupid, fell dangerously ill with congestion of 
the lungs, the result of a chill caught whilst waiting about under 
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the stage to rise through a trap door. She was brought almost to 
death’s door, and a time of sad anxiety ensued to the family, who 
were mainly dependent upon the salary, which ceased with her 
inability to attend at the theatre. On her recovery she returned 
to the Adelphi, but was fortunately released from her unprofitable 
engagement there by the pulling down of the old theatre. 
Almost immediately she signed an engagement with Miss Swan- 
borough to act under her management at the Strand Theatre. 
This was an important step in Marie Wilton’s career; for several 
seasons she acted in successive burlesques at the Strand, always 
taking the part of pert boys and of cupids, much to her quaintly- 
expressed disgust. 


‘Season after season I found myself still a boy. When I was talking with my 
mother one day I exclaimed, ‘ Oh, dear me, why can’t I be allowed to bea girl? It’s 
all very well to be a favourite with the public, and to be told that I am so natural 
and real in a boy’s dress. If so, why was I not borna boy?’ ... If I could have been 
sometimes cast for girls I should have grown more patient; but those cupids had 
made authors think and the public believe that I could not play anything but boys.” 


For a long time she was always either “ Cupid” or “ Little:” 
* The Little Treasure,” “The Little Savage,” “The Little Don 
Giovanni,” and even “ The Little Devil.” The desire of her heart 
was to act comedy, for no doubt she felt her powers to be far 
beyond the burlesque parts to which she was so long doomed ; but 
it was not for some time to come that she was able to realize her 
ambition. 

It was towards the end of her engagement, and upon the occa- 
sion of a summer trip to Liverpool, to which Mrs. Swanborough 
took down her company to play a burlesque entitled “ Orpheus,” 
that Marie Wilton first met Mr. Bancroft. 

At this point Mr. Bancroft takes up the pen to tell the story of 
his early experiences. As a youth he had a passion for theatrical 
matters, and was excessively fond of going to the play, and on 
more than one occasion he saw Marie Wilton act in her early days 
in London, little thinking that she would one day be his wife. He 
was nineteen years of age when, being forced to settle upon a career, 
he determined, although quite without friends in the profession, 
to seek his fortune upon the stage. He thus describes his first 
engagement : 


“ After addressing a shoal of letters to the lessees of leading country theatres, to most 
of which I received no answers, Mr. Mercer Simpson, of Birmingham, found something 
in my appeal, I suppose, a little removed from the ruck of such effusions, for he sent 
me an encouraging reply, and expressed a wish to see me. I left my home 
with a very heavy heart and a very light purse on the Ist of January, 1861. [t was 
a wretched cold day when I walked up New Street to the Theatre Royal, and sent in 
my name to Mr. Mercer Simpson. After kind advice it was arranged that I 


might regard myself as a member of the company, with a commencing salary of one 
guinea a week.” 

For this modest sum Mr. Bancroft acted for some time in an 
immense number and variety of characters, chiefly of the “ blood 
and thunder ” sort, appearing nightly as the “ victim or perpetrator 
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of a wide range of the vilest crimes.” From Birmingham he 
went repeatedly on tour to other provincial towns, and it was 
whiist acting at Devonport that he received an offer from John 
Harris, of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, to join his company in a 
considerably better position than that which he occupied at Bir- 
mingham. At Dublin he did good work and attracted much 
attention. He acted with the best actors—Charles and Frank 
Matthews, Charles Kean, Sothern, Madame Celeste, and many 
others who paid flying visits to the capital of the Sister Isle. In 
this way his experiences became enlarged and his talent gradually 
but surely developed, so that when he met Marie Wilton for the 
first time at Liverpool, he was already an accomplished and 
finished comedian. 

We now come to an epoch in the lives of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft 
of the utmost importance to them both—their joint career at the 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre. 

Marie Wilton was at this time much exercised in her mind 
concerning her future. She had arrived at a point when she felt 
it imperative to her interests to strike out into a line of her own. 
It was impossible that she could continue to waste her powers for 
ever upon pantomimes, and she could obtain no engagement that 
would release her from that particular form of acting from which 
she longed to be free. Mr. Buckstone offered to engage her again 
at once if she would consent to act Cupid once more, but he could 
only associate her with “ the merry sauciness of that wicked little 
boy.” This was no sort of use to her. She was in despair. At 
this juncture a member of her family suggested that she should 
take a theatre of her own. The idea took her breath away. 

‘“‘ My heart seemed to stop beating,” she says, “and like a lull 
after a storm, everything seemed for the moment to stand still.” 

But the suggestion once made was not to be abandoned. Her 
brother-in-law came to her rescue with the loan of a thousand 
pounds, and with this comparatively small sum she resolved to 
embark upon her great speculation. 

Mr. Byron at the same time as herself was about to sever his 
connection with the Strand Theatre, and she proposed to him that 
he should enter into partnership with her, Byron not to find any 
money, but to give her his exclusive services asan author. These 
preliminaries having been satisfactorily arranged, the next thing 
was to find a theatre; and the Queen’s Theatre, Tottenham 
Street, being at the moment in the market, they made immediate 
inquiries concerning it. Everything that could be said to her to 
dissuade her from taking such a place was urged by her friends. 

“I was implored by every one I consulted to reflect before entering on such an 
enterprise. ‘The neighbourhood was awful.’ ‘The distance too great from the 
fashionable world.’ ‘Nothing would ever make it a first-class theatre.’ People 


shrugged their shoulders, and I could see that failure was foretold in every feature. 
So I stood alone without one word of encouragement. Mr. Byron grew less 


sanguine,” 
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Yet in spite of opposition and discouragement Miss Wilton 
stuck bravely to her determination, and how entirely wrong all 
these gloomy prognostics turned out to be, the splendid success 
which rewarded her pluck and courage has amply shown. 

It required courage indeed to face such a neighbourhood and 
to improve such a theatre! After the lease had been signed and 
sealed and all the arrangements of the new management definitely 
settled, Miss Wilton went one evening with Mr. and Mrs. Byron 
to a private box at the old Queen’s to inspect her new property. 
The spectacle was a somewhat appalling one. 

“It was a clean well-conducted little house, but oh, the audience! My heart sank ! 
Some of the occupants of the stalls were engaged between the acts in devouring 
oranges (their faces being buried in them) and drinking ginger beer. Babies were 
being rocked to sleep or smacked to be quiet. A woman looked up to our box, and 
seeing us staring aghast, with, I suppose, an expression of horror upon my face, 
shouted, ‘ Now then, you three stuck-up ones, come out o’ that, or I’ll send this ’ere 
orange at your eds,’ Mr. Byron went to the back of the box and laughed until we 


thought he would be ill.” 


The first use to which the thousand pounds was put was that 
of thoroughly cleaning, purifying, and re-decorating the house 
after the departure of the last of these unsavoury audiences. 

That the Prince of Wales’ should have grown out of the 
Queen’s is a standing contradiction to the often-urged objec- 
tion to taking a theatre in a low neighbourhood, and a living proof 
that the best of the British public do not care a brass farthing 
where a theatre is situated so long as the performance at it is good. 

By the time the first night arrived there remained but £150 
out of the thousand pounds. The decorations were simple and 
inexpensive, but pretty and in good taste, the stalls being covered 
with pale blue, with white lace antimacassars over them ; the public 
little thought that just before the doors opened on the first night, 
the young manageress was standing on a high stool nailing up the 
lace curtains in a private box. 

Miss Wilton began her venture with great caution, and wisely 
included a burlesque in her first programme. By this means she 
ensured an immediate success and paved the way for further ex- 
periments. The Prince of Wales’ was opened at Easter, and on 
the 10th of June a new comedy by Mr. Byron in two acts, entitled 
**War to the Knife,” was successfully produced, in which Marie 
Wilton obtained at last the desire of her heart and acted in a 
really good part and was happy. 

In the programme of this new play appears the name of the 
young actor she had met at Liverpool—Mr. Bancroft—who thus 
acted in his future wife’s company, and at the same time curiously 
enough before a London audience for the first time in his life. 





“In June,’ he says, ‘I had my first chance in Byron’s comedy, ‘‘ War to the Knife.” 
I was cast for a sort of man about town—one Captain Thistleton—and to that 
character I certainly am indebted for the opportunity of gaining some notice from the 
critics and the public.’ ” 
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After this the fortunes of Mr. Bancroft and Miss Wilton were 
never again dissociated. And now occurred an event which goes 
far to justify that touch of superstition which Mrs. Bancroft 
reveals to us in her character, and to prove to the world what 
she herself firmly believes in: that she was predestined to good 
fortune. 

A play by a poor and unknown writer, which had been offered 
in turn to half the London managers, which Sothern and 
Alfred Wigan had refused, and of which Buckstone had said that 
it “must fail wherever it was produced,” was brought to Miss 
Wilton. Against the opinion of all these competent judges, against 
the opinion too of her own partner, Mr. Byron, Miss Wilton’s judg- 
ment was in favour of the discarded and despised play. It was 
declared to be “ dangerous ;” she replied that “ danger was better 
than dulness,” and insisted upon accepting it. The result has 
proved incontestably the correctness of Miss Wilton’s judgment. 

That play was “Society,” by Mr. W. T. Robertson. 

“Society,” produced on the 11th of November, 1865, with an 
exceptionally strong cast, including Mr. Hare, then a risin 
young actor of great promise, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Hill, 
Miss Larkin, and Miss Wilton herself, took the town by storm, 
and became the first of a long list of triumphs with which the 
name of Robertson and the Prince of Wales’ Theatre will be for 
ever associated. ; 

The production of “Ours” in the following year added further 
laurels to its author’s name, and yet further successes to the 
gallant little company in Tottenham Street. The squalid streets 
were crowded nightly with fashionable carriages, the seats were 
booked weeks before hand, another row was added to the stalls, 
and when in the following April the comedy of “ Caste,” by the 
same brilliant pen, was announced, its unparalleled reception was 
almost a foregone conclusion. 

Country companies were made up and sent off to Liverpool and 
to Manchester, and a full tide of prosperity set steadily in for the 
managers of the Prince of Wales’. 

A revival of “Society” in the season of 1868-69 includes in the 
programme the names of William Terriss and of that handsome 
and gifted young actor, Mr. H. J. Montague, whose career, alas! 
was destined to be cut so sadly short. It seems indeed to have 
always been Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s good fortune to secure the 
services of the cleverest actors of the day, and they appear to 
have possessed to a high degree the faculty of discerning the 
latent talent in those who were as yet untried and unknown. Of 
Terriss Mr. Bancroft writes: 


“During the previous summer we were constantly told by the maid-servant that 
‘a young gentleman’ had called who seemed very persistent about seeing us. One 
day on returning from a walk the girl informed me that the ‘ young gentleman’ had 
pushed past her and walked into our little drawing-room, where he then was. I 
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joined our visitor, rather angrily, but was soon disarmed by the frank manner of a 
very young man. .. . Of course the ‘ young:gentleman’ was stage struck, and 
wanted to go upon the stage, adding that he ‘ was resolved that we should give him 
an engagement.’ His courage, and I say his cool perseverance, amused and amazed 
me; the very force of his determined manner conquered me, and the upshot of our 
interview was that I did engage him. His name was William Terriss, and Lord 
Clondrays, in ‘ Society,’ was the part in which he made his first appearance on a 
London stage.” 


On Saturday, January 16, 1869, the production of “ School ”— 
perhaps the most popular of all the Robertsonian comedies—was 
greeted by an unprecedented amount of enthusiam : 


‘‘The demand for seats was extraordinary, and such as we had never known 
before; extra stalls were added to a considerable number, and the receipts of the 
theatre were much increased, opening in fact before us a vista of prosperity such as 
we had not dreamed of.” 


The Times described the production of a new comedy by Mr. 
Robertson at the Prince of Wales’ as “one of the most important 
events of the dramatic year,” and the new piece outran its pre- 
decessors ; and although, as Mrs. Bancroft rightly says, “ it cannot 
be compared in dramatic sense with ‘ Caste’ or ‘ Ours,’” yet it 
grew to be the greatest favourite of all Robertson’s works, 
chiefly, it must be acknowledged, owing to Mrs. Bancroft’s own 
inimitable rendering of the part of Naomi Tighe, the clever and 
audacious school-girl, a part which was most peculiarly suited to 
her. 

The last of Robertson’s plays was “ M.P.,” and shows internal 
evidence, alas, of his then failing powers and rapidly increasing 
ill-health. Most of it was dictated from his sick-bed, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft were naturally most painfully anxious lest the 
result should be a lamentable falling away from his former 
comedies. No doubt owing to this sad cause it is a much weaker 
and altogether an inferior work ; but so great at the time was the 
prestige of his name, and so superhuman were the efforts of the 
company to give it all the advantage of a perfect and well- 
studied rendering, that the success of “‘M.P.” on the first night 
was to the full as great as that of any of its predecessors. Poor 
Robertson was unable to be present, but special messengers were 
sent off to him between every act to report progress, and the 
success of his latest effort no doubt prolonged for a little while 
the flickering flame of his now fast ebbing life. 

After his death, it became a very serious subject with Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft as to how, failing perpetual revivals, they were to 
keep up the fortunes and the high reputation of their little theatre. 
After anxious deliberation they decided to produce Lord Lytton’s 
comedy of “ Money,” with a result which amply justified their selec- 
tion, and the seasons of 1872 and 1873 were taken up with that 
and with Wilkie Collins’ “ Man and Wife,” which latter ran to one 
hundred and thirty-six nights. 

The beginning of the season of 1874 found them prepared with 
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a newand a singularly bold venture. Sheridan’s immortal comedy, 
“ The School for Scandal,” was to be produced upon the boards of 
the Prince of Wales’ Theatre with a sumptuousness of stage 
management and an elaborateness of costume and of scenery which 
had never before been equalled in any London theatre. The ex- 
penses of these preparations were naturally very great, and to meet 
them Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft took a new and somewhat perilous 
departure: they raised the price of the stalls from seven to ten 
shillings; and their example having been speedily followed by all 
the other managers in London, the price of stalls has remained 
permanently raised ever since. The result has no doubt been 
eminently satisfactory to the managers, but whether the measure 
has proved equally agreeable to that portion of the playgoing 
publie which is more given to smothered murmurs than to open 
rebellion against decrees which they are utterly powerless to 
resist, is perhaps not so easy to determine. Stall-goers are, how- 
ever, not ungenerous, and so long as the play is good they will 
cheerfully pay their extra shillings and say nothing about them; 
it is only when he remembers that the good, bad and indifferent 
are all equally costly that the Briton’s inherent desire to “see his 
money’s worth” occasionally asserts itself in bitter grumblings 
until this very day. 

At “The School for Scandal”: at least, there was no lack of 
eager audiences, and the brilliancy of the stage effects, as well as 
the excellence of the acting of the piece, caused it to run success- 
fully throughout the season. 

The little theatre was now all too small for the crowds that 
flocked to it and for the due mounting of the important plays that 
were destined to succeed Sheridan’s comedy; and opportunity 
having offered it to Mr. Bancroft, he purchased the lease of the 
Haymarket Theatre under a provision that he was to reconstruct 
and rebuild the whole of the interior. 

This work was begun in September, 1879, and concluded, by dint 
of almost superhuman efforts, by the end of the following January, 
when the theatre was re-opened with Lord Lytton’s “ Money,” 
and the unseemly riot which occurred on the opening night on 
the occasion of the doing away with the pit is still fresh in the 
minds of most of us. However, the discontent was shortly quelled, 
and after a few nights the new arrangements worked well and 
created no more disturbances, and for five successive seasons the 
fortunes of the Haymarket Theatre were conducted as ably and as 
triumphantly by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft as those of the smaller 
house had been. 

There were those, perhaps, who regretted the palmy days of the 
little theatre in Tottenham Street, and who think still that nothing 
at the larger house ever touched the enthusiasm which always 
attended the production of a new comedy hy Robertson, or the 
genuine appreciation of such cleverly transplanted French plays 
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as “ Peril” and “ Diplomacy ;” yet there is no doubt that the Hay- 
market Theatre, never hitherto considered a lucky house, reached 
during this judicious management a degree of prosperity to which 
it had never attained before. Mrs. Bancroft herself appears to 
have long regretted the smaller house, of which she often speaks 
as “home,” and which she regarded with tender feelings of affec- 
tion long after she had left it for ever; and more than once 
she records how she went back with a saddened heart to gaze 
upon the now deserted scene of so much happiness and so many 
triumphs. 

During the shorter occupancy of the Haymarket Theatre many 


_highly successful representations were given, of which Masks and 


Faces” was perhaps the most effective, the part of Peg Woffington 
by Mrs. Bancroft being seconded by Mr. Bancroft as Triplet. This 
character is perhaps indeed his best and most highly finished 
impersonation ; and Mr. Bancroft, who has so often made us laugh, 
may be congratulated on the rare pathos at which he made us 
weep in this most touching rendering of the poor threadbare 
writer of plays. 

“‘ Masks and Faces ” will probably often be played again, but it 
can never be better acted than it was by Mrs. Bancroft as Peg and 
her husband as Triplet. 

* Odette,” by Victorien Sardou, was also one of the greatest of 
the later successes, Madame Modjeska adding in no small degree 
to the strength of the cast ; and “ Fedora,” another of Sardou’s plays 
adapted by Herman Merivale, had also a long and a brilliant run. 

It would be impossible to make special mention here of all the 
numerous plays in which Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft did good work 
during their long term of theatrical management, nor to enume- 
rate in detail all the different characters which they so cleverly 
impersonated. Suffice it to say that the whole character and 
tone of the English stage has been so immensely improved and 
raised by their untiring efforts that their names must be ever 
esteemed by all those to whom English art is dear. 

In these pleasant pages there will be found much that will 
amuse and more that will interest; comic adventures and often 
delightfully funny anecdotes, are interspersed with numerous 
notes and letters from great men, some dead and gone, others fortu- 
nately still amongst us; graceful stories of deeds of charity and 
kindness, with quaint sayings and apposite retorts of writers and 
of actors whose names have become historical, whilst many persons 
well known in the picturesque world of literature and of art with 
whom they were at different times acquainted, flit across the 
pages of these entertaining volumes. 

During their tenancy of the Haymarket, the Bancrofts, having 
well won the right to take life in a somewhat easier fashion than 
of old, sublet the theatre during the autumn and winter months, 
and occupied it themselves only during the season. This enabled 
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them to indulge in an annual trip abroad, and many of their 
experiences in Switzerland and in Paris are pleasantly related. 
The merry parties of friends who met at Pontresina, the entertain- 
ments in aid of the new English Church and other local charities, 
of which they and Mr. Arthur Cecil were the main promoters, and 
the mountain excursions and lake expeditions in both the 
Engadine and the Tyrol, must have created a very welcome change 
to the little party of London comedians, tired out with hard work 
and nightly labours. 

Mrs. Bancroft, towards the end of the second volume of the 
book, lets us into her own private fancies and predilections 
concerning the characters which she acted, and she unhesitatingly 
gives the palm of preference to Naomi Tighe, in “School.” She 
tells us that ‘dear Nummy’ was her favourite impersonation, and 
the public will perhaps be ready to agree with her that of all the 
parts she filled, not one ever surpassed that truly delightful school 
maiden, who stands out with a conspicuous charm in the memory 
of every one of us who ever saw her. Mrs. Bancroft, however, 
does not specially mention that truly exquisite piece of acting of 
herself and her husband in Mr. Gilbert’s delicious little duologue 
of “ Sweethearts”—than which a more perfect little gem was 
never placed upon the English stage. 

It is perhaps impossible for us properly to express our heartfelt 
gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft for all the happy hours which 
they have in time past afforded to us all; but when we call to 
mind those departed pleasures we can be thankful still that we 
have enjoyed them ourselves and sincerely sorry to think that 
our children can never do so. 

The perfect ovation which attended their farewell to the stage, 
on the 20th of July, 1885, is not yet forgotten in London. Such 
a scene has not often been enacted within the walls of a theatre, 
and the heartfelt emotion and sincere affection which was then 
_ displayed towards Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft by the comparatively 
small section of their admirers who were crowded within the walls 
of the Haymarket Theatre does but represent the universal feeling 
which all England entertains towards them. The two volumes 
which they have now given to the world will be read far and wide 
with an interest kindled by those grateful and affectionate 
sympathies which, by their devotion to their profession and their 
earnest efforts to elevate and improve the English stage, they 
have implanted in the hearts of the public, no less than by the 
kindness and courtesy which they have invariably shown to their 
fellow artists and to their many friends of all degrees. In short, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s Narrative is a delightful and most 
readable book, and will undoubtedly take a foremost place amongst 
the literature of the day. 
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A SPIRIT- LOVE. 


I’vE sought for love through all the year, 
Unceasing sought both far and near ; 
Longing again to fondly rest 

Upon some faithful, loving breast ; 
Seeking a kindred soul to find, 

And by sweet sympathy to bind 

Our life together in its spell, 

And never for one hour to dwell 
Apart—alone—but ever near, 

Bound closely in those chains so dear ; 
But I have sought, alas! in vain, 
Through tears, and bitterness and pain. 


Once in a singer’s mellow voice, 

Its tone made all my heart rejoice ; 
Here dwells the love I seek! I cried, 
But when the song had ceased, love died ; 
Again I thought I saw it shine, 

In eyes that gazed deep into mine— 
I only saw reflected there 

The love that I alone did bear; 

And once again I thought I felt 

Its thrill, as on my lips there dwelt 
A kiss so warm and sweet—alas! 
E’en as it burned, I felt love pass. 


A poet’s verse my soul deep stirr’d, 
Love breath’d in every glowing word, 
But like a dream, supremely fair, 

It fled, and all my life was bare ; 

Why should Love, who seeking ever 
Me to bind, his chains thus sever ? 
Because a spirit-love doth claim, 

And jealous guard the sacred flame 
That glows and burns within my heart, 
Clear, bright and pure, from earth apart, 
Until Death’s portals wide are thrown, 
And to that Love my soul hath flown. 


ANNA COMTESSE DE BREMONT. 




















A SEA CHANGE. 


By Mrs. HOUSTOUN, 


AUTHOR OF “RECOMMENDED TO MERCY,” “HIS BESETTING SIN,” ETC, 


SS 


“T7 ELL, it is simply a choice of evils! Eversleigh must take 

his choice between being denounced as a scoundrel or 
regarded as a fool. He knows that as well as I do, so nothing 
more need be said about the matter.” 

It was a surly old bachelor who spoke, a man of the world, 
worldly, and one who from long and intimate acquaintance 
with that world, was in the habit—a state of things which he 
thoroughly enjoyed-—of receiving the confidences of his friends 
and giving advice, in very oracular fashion, on such knotty points 
as occasionally baffled even the most self-appreciating applicants 
for his counsels. His name was Luxmore, and time was when, as 
a diner-out, his bons mots were quoted, and his society sought for 
by the highest placed in the world of fashion. Those were the 
days when Crockford’s “tip-top” Hell was patronized by all who 
had any pretensions to be classed amongst the élite of society, 
and those likewise were the days when Billy Luxmore, one of 
the richest, the ugliest, as well as the most popular men in Lon- 
don, came, by reason of that “ Hell,” to grief. 

Amongst the very few examples extant of men who having sud- 
denly fallen from a high social pinnacle to almost ruin have still 
retained the friendship of their fellows, may be cited poor, 
out-at-elbows Billy Luxmore, and when the Earl of Montressor 
called on the ex-millionaire in his little pied-a-terre in Paris to 
ask his advice regarding the future conduct of his only son, Lord 
Eversleigh, the nobleman, whose yearly income was estimated at 
£60,000, put himself—metaphorically speaking—at the foot of 
the oracle whom he had come to Paris purposely to consult. 

“ There is nothing against the girl, you say,” said Mr. Luxmore, 
when he, crouching—for it was a cold March day—over a 
wretched fire of quickly-burning wood, had listened attentively 
to his visitor’s tale of woe. 

“Oh no, nothing at all !—that is, nothing really. A flirtation 
or two, for she is deuced pretty, and I hardly wonder at Eversleigh 
making a fool of himself; but we couldn’t listen for a moment 
to his grin her. A wretched connection, don’t you know. 
Scandal about her mother, an old story, but it would of course 
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be raked up again, unless Eversleigh does the only wise thing, 
which is, to throw the whole blame upon me, and say that if he 
marries the girl he quarrels with me for life.” 

It was after listening to this explanation that Billy Luxmore, 
who, in spite of his fifty years and his chronic state of bachelor- 
hood, was not altogether destitute of kindly feelings, uttered the 
words with which this story opens. He was in truth sorry in his 
way for Ella Conynghame, and felt no little contempt for both 
the father and the son who were thus heartlessly conspiring 
against her peace of mind. The conventionalities of life had, 
however, to be respected, and hence the opinion—one which 
appeared neither to surprise nor to offend his visitor—he with 
cynical calm delivered. 

*‘T amafraid you are right,” said the Earl, “and it is altogether 
a most confounded bore. What makes the whole thing worse is, 
that Miss Conynghame, who appears to be a very susceptible 
young lady, is giving out, or her friends are doing so for her, that 
for love of Eversleigh she is going into a decline. My wife’s 
eldest brother, who is as good-natured a fellow as ever breathed, is 
starting in his yacht, the “ Sybil,” next week for a cruise South, 
and he has offered to take the giri with him.” 

* But Lady Hancock, who, I am told, is to be of the yachting 
party, how will she like,” inquired Mr. Luxmore, “ having a sick 
and moping girl quartered upon her ?” 

“Oh! she will not mind,” answered Lord Montressor, adding, 
with a mimicry of his sister-in-law’s plaintive accents, which 
failed to produce a smile upon his companion’s lips, “as long 
as dear Sir John is pleased, I am pleased, our excellent Grizel 
says, so that I am not afraid of the plan falling through on 
that score. There will be a doctor on board, and the Admiralty 
has given permission to one of their first-rate officers to be 
sailing-master to the “ Sybil.” In short, nothing can look more 
promising. The sea air, and change, and all that sort of thing 
will help to put Eversleigh out of her head, and before the yacht | 
returns it is to be hoped that the young lady will be herself 
again.” 

rick the self of the young lady in question chanced to be 
rather an anomalous one. She was certainly, as the Earl had 
remarked, not a little susceptible, and in setting her cap at Lord 
Eversleigh she had flown at high game, but for all that her 
nature was a passionate one and her ambition vaulting, she was 
capable of being touched to her heart’s core by what she deemed 
an heroic and a self-sacrificing act. Her family, one and all, were 
of the kind of which it is vulgarly said that they think no small 
beer of themselves. They (her parents, id est) were proud of their 
common descent (for they had been cousins) from a good old 


‘Scotch race, whilst Ella’s beauty encouraged them to hope that 


she would, by marrying a nobleman, raise them still higher on the 
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ladder of social life. The hitch in their daughter’s promising 
flirtation with Lord Eversleigh troubled them nota little. They 
did not, however, despair of eventual success, and the offer of Sir 
John Hancock, whose sister had been married, for her large 
portion, by Lord Eversleigh’s father, encouraged them to hope 
that all would come right intime. Sir John’s proposal that Ella 
should, for her health’s sake, be a guest during a lengthened cruise 
on board the “Sybil” was gratefully acceded to, and preparations in 
the shape of outfit for the invalid were immediately commenced. 
Lord Eversleigh, although he was rather a weak young man, 
and very decidedly deficient in moral courage, was no systematic 
deceiver. He was fond of Ella, and to sun himself in her bright 
eyes, and gaze adoringly on her chestnut hair and brilliant colour- 
ing, was to him very pleasant pastime; but from these dreams of 
bliss there had come a somewhat rude awakening. Mr. Conynghame, 
after what he considered a reasonable amount of waiting, ques- 
tioned him concerning his intentions, and then the truth came 
out. Eversleigh, in sudden alarm, and driven to bay, took shelter 
behind the egis of his father’s name, and declared that without 
the Earl’s consent it was out of his power—great as was his love 
for and his admiration of Miss Conynghame—to marry. The blow 
was, as I said before, a heavy one, but there was hope in the 
distance , and in the firm belief that her aristocratic admirer was 
still, in the face of paternal opposition, her devoted slave, Ella, in 
the character of an interesting invalid, took possession of her 
prettily fitted-up cabin on board the “Sybil.” Nor was she the only 
adventurous individual who in search of health was about to brave, 
in a yacht of two hundred tons burden, the perils of distant seas. 
Mr. John Boscawen, a young man whose gift of an exquisite tenor 
voice, and his perseverance in pushing towards the front, had given 
him a certain standing in “society,” was threatened with con- 
sumption ; and as his medical attendant advised, as the best means 
of cure, just such a voyage as the “ Sybil” was about to undertake, 
the invalid caused his purpose to set sail for warmer climes to be 
at once promulgated. Now Lady Hancock adored music, and 
moreover the petits soins of a young man who through especial 
circumstances was undoubtedly—to borrow a phrase from his 
more enterprising acquaintances—something of a “ duffer,” soothed 
and flattered her; she therefore, with the full consent of “ dear 
good-natured Sir John,” invited Mr. Boscawen to bear them com- 
pany on their voyage. The invalid’s own proclivities would have 
resulted in his being a “ masher ” of the first order, but the fates 
were against the fulfilment of his ambitious dreams. In appear- 
ance he was essentially what the French call mesquin; his head 
was large, his hair straight, and his eyes round ; moreover, although 
his worldly means would have enabled him to entertain “a score of 
tailors to adorn his body,” that same body signally failed to convey 
the impression that it was that of a gentleman born. In his own 
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opinion, his merits, both personal and intellectual, took high rank, 
a circumstance which caused Sir John, who nourished a great con- 
tempt for the effeminate of his own sex, to remark that he would 
be sorry to buy John Boscawen at his own price, and sell him by 
auction to the highest bidder. 

The naval officer of whom Lord Montressor had spoken to 
Mr. Luxmore, was a remarkably well-looking man. His manners 
were, if in a slight degree unpolished, pleasantly frank and sailor- 
like, whilst the doctor, who in common with Lieutenant Master- 
ton, messed with the owners and their guests, was a well-meaning 
as well as an intelligent member of his profession. The voyage 
was at its commencement, and, until the long-promised trade 
winds were fallen in with, uncomfortable enough. They met, 
as a matter of course, in the Bay of Biscay, with both high 
and baffling winds; so annoying indeed was the lengthened 
gale which prevailed, that Sir John, whoas an old yachting man 
held steam in profound contempt, found himself sometimes on the 
verge of regretting (so tired was he of the everlasting morning 
question of “ How’s her head ?”) that he had not followed the 
advice of his more practical friends, and in lieu of the sailing 
schooner “Sybil,” with her huge white sails and exquisite “ poetry 
of motion,” invested in a safe, steady-going steam yacht. Ella, 
who was new to the sea, had suffered not a little both from sea- 
sickness and from fright. When the “Sybil” laid well over on her 
side, and the “ready about” of the master’s powerful voice was 
productive of sounds so awfully crashing that she thought her last 
moments were approaching, her heart absolutely failed her for 
fear, and her only solace lay in the sight of sturdy Lieutenant. 
Masterton, clad in his pilot coat and wet sou’-wester, walking the 
deck with perfect unconcern, his hands in his pockets, and a cigar 
between his lips. Miss Conynghame was much too deeply imbued 
with family pride for the possibility of even an approach to a 
flirtation with the yacht’s sailing-master to cross her mind. More- 
over, she was, she told herself, the affianced bride—in heart and 
soul at least—of Lord Eversleigh. Captain Masterton (for he was 
given brevet rank on board the “ Sybil”) was, however, by right of 
his profession, a gentleman; and when the wet deck was at an 
angle of 45, and the sea, rising mountains high, rendered the 
keeping of her equilibrium no easy matter, she was glad enough 
to accept the support of the captain’s arm, and to cling with des- 
perate energy to his stalwart shoulder. But when the danger— 
for in her eyes, danger it had been—was over, when the sea was 
smooth again, and when Madeira and the Canary Islands had been 
left behind, then Ella, woman-like, banished from her memory 
the kindly attentions of her sailor-friend, and even allowed herself 
to make fun, when he was not present to hear her, with John 
Boscawen, at sundry peculiarities which in the demeanour.of the 
honest captain had fallen under her notice. 
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“I wonder,” she said one day, when, the heat being intense, 
the little party, with the exception of the master, Sir John, and 
the doctor, were seated under the quarter-deck awning, “ what 
makes Captain Masterton knock his biscuits upon the edge of the 
table before he puts a morsel of them into his mouth ?” 

“Oh, that,” rejoined Mr. Boscawen promptly, “is because he 
chooses to do everything man-of-war fashion. It is a way they 
have in the Navy Stores Department, to give out what the men 
call weevelly biscuits, and in the ward-room, if the officers happen 
to be particular, the creatures—kind of maggots, you know—are 
in this way, shaken out.” 

** How very horrid,” cried Ella. ‘ Fancy eating such disgusting 
animals. Living ones too, I suppose. It makes one absolutely 
shudder to think of it.” 

“T wish,” said Lady Hancock languidly, “that Mr. Masterton 
was not quite so fond of fancying himself on board a Queen’s ship. 
That every morning holy stoning of the decks is a great trial. Sir 
John likes it, otherwise te 

But here the plaintive tones of her voice were broken in upon 

by the entrance of Sir John himself beneath the awning. He 
came in, panting heavily, and, throwing himself on a long cane- 
bottomed chair, exclaimed, after a harmless invective against the 
heat : ‘ 
“ Like it! I should think I do. Why, what a state the decks 
would be in if they were to be scrubbed no oftener than, as Dana 
tells us, they are in the Yankee merchant service. Writing of 
the men he says: 





‘Six days shalt they labour, and do all that they are able, 
And on the seventh, holy stone the decks and scrape the cable.’ 


Masterton is a first-rate fellow for keeping everything ship-shape, 
and he is capital too at finding employment for the men. Look 
for’ard at him now. He’s got them all in this confounded heat, 
shark fishing. By Jove! five minutes ago, one of the monsters as ~ 
nearly as possible got hold of the tallow candle that they’ve 
baited the hook with. I wish I could persuade you, Miss 
Conynghame, to come for’ard a moment and watch the fun.” 

“Oh! I couldn’t. It’s too awfully hot even here, and where 
they are fishing it must be positively killing.” 

“Is there any chance of a breeze?” asked Mr. Boscawen. 
“‘ Fifteen days of dead calm in the tropics is no joke.” 

“ Far from it,” responded Sir John, with rather provoking com- 
posure; “and if it goes on much longer it may be a case of 
‘ water, water everywhere, and never a drop to drink.’ Masterton 
has known a dead calm like this last, just’ where we are, that is, 
within a few hours’ sail of Barbadoes, for thirty days.” 

* How awful!” ejaculated Boscawen, who under the influence 
of the blazing tropic sun was rapidly melting away, and who 
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possessed no longer energy sufficient to enable him even to 
warble in a whisper a few of the “ wood notes wild” with which, 
after the gale had subsided, he had more than once delighted his 
audience. 

‘© Yes, it’s bad luck,” rejoined Sir John; “ and it isn’t for want 
of whistling for a breeze, for Masterton has never ceased piping up 
since the calm set in. I rather wish,” this with a wink at Ella, 
and a side glance at Boscawen, “that they may succeed in gaffing 
a shark. They are not bad eating I have been told. Rather like 
very young veal, don’t you know. ‘Staggering bobs’ the breeders 
call them, but if all Dolland’s sauces didn’t come to grief off Vigo, 
we shall be able to rough it on the big dog-fish’s carcase still.” 

At the end of the thirty days’ calm which Captain Masterton 
announced as a by no means rare occurrence, he, to the universal 
joy of all on board, announced a sudden and tremendous fall in 
the barometer. Gladly did the uninitiated listen to the sounds 
of preparation for the coming change which were everywhere 
apparent, and so light of heart had John Boscawen become that 
he was heard to warble gaily the refrain of a song which he had 
caught from one of the crew, as they upped anchor at Gravesend : 





“ Oh, what a row, what a racket, and a rioting, 
A ship is a thing that you never can be quiet in.” 


And row and racketing enough there very soon was, for something 
nearly approaching to a West Indian hurricane had speedily to be 
weathered. The sea, which for more than four weeks had been 
calm as a summer’s lake, was lashed into fury. The forked light- 
ning played round the yacht, as with doubled-reefed sails she 
ploughed her way over the grand waste of waters, and the roar 
of heaven’s artillery sent a thrill of awe through the breasts of the 
unexperienced passengers. The rain, meanwhile, fell in blinding 
torrents, and lo! when the gale was at its height, and the services 
of every sailor on board were needed for the safety of the yacht, 
there suddenly arose the startling cry of “aman overboard.” Ella, 
terrified by the storm, was cowering for shelter under the weather 
bulwarks. It was with her a favourite position, seeing that she 
could, whilst under that comparative shelter, scan the coun- 
tenances of the sailors, and thus, without asking troublesome 
questions, and betraying a contemptible amount of cowardice, be 
enabled to in some degree judge for herself, whether the vessel was 
in danger of shipwreck. On hearing the shout, which above the 
noise and uproar of the storm made itself distinctly heard, every 
heart stood still, and a moment of fearful suspense followed. All 
eyes were turned upon the surging billows, and Ella with the rest, 
was feeling her breath grow short and thick, when, after a short but 
loudly spoken word of command, she saw Captain Masterton plunge 
over the bulwark into the raging sea. It was the work of a moment. 
Had he hesitated or delayed, the man would have been lost, for to 
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lower a boat was as impossible as the attempt to do so would have 
been useless. He was a strong swimmer, that brave sailor who 
risked his life for his fellow-man, and he was so fortunate as to see 
and clutch the life buoy that was thrown to him. Happily also, 
the man to whose rescue he had gone kept his wits about him, 
and was not without some knowledge of the useful art in which 
his superior officer excelled, and so between them they fought a 
good fight against the dangers which beset them. The “Sybil,” 
whilst the awful period of suspense lasted, was by Masterton’s 
hurried orders lying to, and during the temporary lull which her 
brief inaction caused, the life-buoy with the two half-drowned 
men clinging for bare life to its thrice-blessed support, were drawn, 
amidst ringing cheers, up the crowded side of the vessel. What 
was the impulse which at that moment caused Ella Conynghame’s 
_ young heart to beat as it had never in her life-time done before ? 
Why was it that unbidden tears rose to her eyelids, and that she 
felt a longing to throw herself at the feet of that courageous man, 
and pour out there her admiration of the deed which he had done ? 
Surely it could be only hero-worship—only the natural apprecia- 
tion of heroic deeds, which not to be conscious of is, especially in 
the young, suggestive of hardness of heart and absence of 
generous sympathy. Ella did not attempt to analyze her feelings. 
She placed an entire though perhaps too unquestioning a faith in 
the pride of family which formed a portion of her inheritance, for 
the possibility of her being in love with this somewhat rough- 
mannered and doubtless plebeian-by-birth sailor to have even 
occurred to her, and yet, all unknown to herself, her behaviour 
towards Henry Masterton became, after his noble action, insensibly 
softened. She shut her eyes to the trifling errors of speech and 
action which had before struck her as symptomatic of his igno- 
rance of good society, and no longer either felt or looked offended 
when the perfume of tobacco smoke, mingled with that of damp 
pilot cloth, was wafted through the slightly too near neighbourhood 
of the sailing-master’s cabin to her delicate nostrils. John Bos- 
cawen saw the change, and suspecting its cause, his vanity rose up 
in arms against the girl who had the bad taste to give more of her 
smiles to that “ unlicked sea-bear” (as he in his heart called Captain 
Masterton), than to him. He was himself a man of unknown 
antecedents, but he was clever, had taken his degree, and to 
crown all, had won the “ Newdegate ;” also he had seen some- 
thing of the stratum of society which is a shade below that in 
which the Lord Eversleighs of the world were wont to figure, and 
had acquired something of its jargon: under these circumstances 
he could, he felt, afford to look superior down upon a “ fellow” 
like Masterton, who, because he could swim like a fish, had 
gained a much larger amount of kudos than he actually deserved. 
“A great strong, hulking fellow like that—what was a plunge 
in the water to him?” was a remark which the envious tenor 
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made one day to Ella. “ Risked his life, indeed! Nonsense. He 
knew very well that the life-buoy would save him, and any man— 
strong and active as he is—would have done the same.” 

“But the sharks,” remonstrated Ella. ‘ Every one says that 
from them came almost the worst danger that he ran,” and she 
shuddered visibly as the thought of the self-sacrificing hero’s risk 
of terrible mutilation flashed across her mind. John Boscawen’s 
assertion that any other man possessed of strength of limb, and 
who enjoyed the blessing of health, would have done likewise, 
induced Ella to draw, in the secret recesses of her breast, a com- 
parison between what Henry Masterton had done, and what Lord 
Eversleigh might possibly be capable of doing. The latter was, 
to all intents and purposes, a “masher.” His “get-up” was 
simply perfection, and his all-round collar, and the fit of his 
rather over-tight garments, could well defy the assaults of 
criticism. He was strong of limb besides, and Ella had never 
heard that in his life-time he had been ill, and yet, for the life of 
her, she could not imagine the soigné figure of her aristocratic 
admirer dashed about by the whirling billows, and dragged, 
dripping and half unconscious, like any “common man,” back to 
busy life again. 

Neither Lady Hancock nor dear Sir John were slow to perceive 
the impression which Captain Masterton’s heroism had made upon 
Ella, and both were, for different reasons, inwardly rejoiced at the 
idea that so it was. The * Sybil” was now well on her way towards 
Cuba, and as, during the past weeks, Miss Conynghame had in 
Lady Hancock’s opinion been rather demonstrative as regarded 
her appreciation of the naval officer’s merits, her ladyship took 
an opportunity of speaking to her husband on the subject. 

“JT really begin to think, Sir John,” she said, “that we ought 
to give the Conynghames a hint of what is going on. The girl is 
falling in love as fast as she can with Masterton, and, as she is in 
our charge, it doesn’t seem right to keep them in the dark.” 

“Not right! I like that,” rejoined Sir John. ‘ Why, what is 
the girl here for, but to put Eversleigh out of her head? One 
nail drives out another, don’t you know. Besides, it is a brutal 
thing to spoil sport. Masterton is a very decent fellow, and if a 
young woman likes to do a little spooning on her own account, 
that is her look-out—not ours.” 

* But think how furious the Conynghames would be if anything 
came of it. I am quite sure that they still have an idea that 
Eversleigh will marry their daughter after all.” 

“Then the best thing for all hands is to put the notion out of 
their heads with as little delay as possible. Eversleigh is as weak 
as water, and Mrs. Conynghame is more than a match even for 
Montressor ; but the girl, to my thinking, cares more for Masterton 
—rough fellow as he is—than she ever did for Eversleigh, so my 
* advice is to let things slide. Of course there'll be a row, but you 
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can stand that, and I suspect that you, my dear Blanche, like 
many others, will not be sorry to see the Conynghame pride pulled 
down a peg.” 
And thus it was settled between this rather popular pair—a 
air, too, who had won, in consequence of their kindness to poor 
Ella Conynghame, golden opinions from their “set,” that the 
matter as regarded that young person’s fresh love affair should be 
allowed, as far as they were concerned, to run its course smoothly. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Conynghame, who was the daughter of an im- 
pecunious Irish baron, adroitly gave her friends to understand 
that all would be right eventually between Lord Eversleigh and 
her daughter—the fact of Ella’s forming one of the “Sybil” yacht- 
ing party being one that did not admit of contradiction. ‘ Man,” 
so saith the proverb, “is fire, and woman tow,” and if there be 
truth in the saying, it certainly seems only natural that when 
they come in contact a blaze should be the result. Now, contact 
in a small yacht is, especially when there exists a mutual attraction, 
difficult to avoid, and the result of propinquity became in the 
case of Ella Conynghame and the handsome sailing-master, before 
long apparent. On a lovely day, with just sufficient breeze to fill 
her sails, the yacht sailed into the Cuban harbour. The flagship 
of the Admiral in command of the West Indian Station happened 
to be, at the time, on a cruise to.the Havana and Bermuda, and it 
was not long before several of the officers on board the “ Boanerges” 
recognized and fraternized with the sailing-master of the “ Sybil.” 
One of the lieutenants, Lord Frederick Pierpoint by name, hailed 
him as an especial chum, and I regret to say that Ella was a good 
deal influenced as to her future bearing in regard to Masterton, 
by the estimation in which, by the said scion of nobility, he was 
evidently held. Her manner, especially when she could escape 
from the prying eyes of lookers-on, towards the man whom she 
had really begun to love, grew very encouragingly soft ; so kind, 
indeed, was her behaviour, that he, being fully alive to her beauty, 
and propinquity having done its work, took courage one day soon 
after their arrival at the Havana, to ask her to be his wife. Fortu- 
nately or otherwise, for the success of his suit, his wooing was done 
in no humble form. He possessed a considerable amount of self- 
respect, and entertaining an idea that people were apt to be 
judged according to their own valuation of themselves, he was 
distinctly of the poet Burns’ way of thinking, namely, that the— 


“ Rank being but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man was a man for a’ that.” 


Such being his opinion, and he being painfully aware of his real 
inferiority in social status to the girl he courted, his pride openly 
took the alarm when she, after blushingly consenting to be his, 
begged that their engagement might for a time remain secret. 
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In her fear of losing him, for his blue eyes flashed with 
anger, and Ella was far from brave—she rashly proposed a 
compromise. 

“T cannot face the scene on board,” she said, “ were I to tell 
them that we are engaged. Lady Hancock is such a friend of 
mamma’s, and she would think it so very odd, but if you are really 
afraid, dear,” she added, with a roseate flush, and placing her 
hand caressingly on her lover’s shoulder, “that I shall play you 
false, we might perhaps be married secretly at the Consulate. 
Mr. Browning would never speak of it till after we are miles away, 
and then—oh then—you cannot doubt my love.” 

This compromise having been arrived at, it was arranged that 
Ella should, under pretence of paying a visit to the Consul’s 
daughter with whom she had become intimate, drive in a hired 
“ volante ” to the Consulate, from which imposing structure she 
would return—if all went well—as the wedded wife of Henry 
Masterton. And all did—in so far as that result was effected—go 
well with the love-sick pair; but, alas! a merry little midship- 
mite, who, whilst dining on board the “Sybil,” had imbibed too 
many brandy cherries for his good, took it into his mischievous 
head to poke fun at his former messmate, Lieutenant Henry 
Masterton. 

“T saw you, old chap,” he said, “ coming out of old Browning’s 
office with Miss Conynghame. Some of our fellows got chaffing 
about it, and Goddard vows it was a wedding, but then every 
one knows that he’s a fool.” 

Now, seeing that the officer with whose name the tipsy middy 
took such unseemly liberties was no other than the first lieutenant 
(then present) of the “ Boanerges,” and that Ella’s blushes were con- 
firmation strong of her imprudence, the tableaw was—the reader 
may safely conclude—not wanting in effectiveness. There existed 
now no concealment possible of Ella’s suddenly resolved-on 
marriage, and the interview of the bride with her hostess which 
followed on the discovery, produced the almost immediate effect of 
awakening the girl to a sense of the folly of which she had been 
guilty. The veil of mystery once uplifted, she saw in all its naked 
deformity her social sin, and very much ashamed thereof did she 
feel. By no slow degrees moreover did her past illusions make to 
themselves wings, and when she heard from her husband’s own 
lips that he had risen from before the mast, and had by his own 
talents and good conduct arrived at his present position, the 
announcement not only utterly failed to raise him in her estima- 
tion, but added to the score of her griefs against the husband, who, 
in her * mad infatuation,” she had chosen. As regarded the un- 
lucky struggles with the eighth letter of the alphabet to which she 
had once turned (when in company with her sailor-lover) a deaf 
ear, they were now as a torture to her auditory nerves, and if in 
the retirement of the conjugal cabin, he ventured to address her 
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as “old girl” the cup of her mortification and self-anger was full 
to overflowing. 


The indignation of the Conynghame family when they discovered 
the trick, as they elected to call it, which had been played them, 
may be better imagined than described. Under pretence of giving 
Ella the benefit of a “sea change,” the Montressor clique had, 
according to the Conynghame version of the story, inveigled the 
poor girl on board the “ Sybil,” and had there thrown her into the 
companionship of a man who could not claim even the merit of 
being “rich.” “Strange,” yet true, was the “ change” which 
that sea-voyage had caused Ella to “suffer,” but one of the most 
remarkable facts connected with the affair was this, namely,— 
that whilst dilating on the unprincipled doings of others, neither 
Ella nor her parents appropriated to themselves the slightest 
blame for the heavy calamity which they were never weary of 
deploring. Moreover (a fact which may, methinks, be taken for 
granted) Lieutenant Masterton’s acknowledged good qualities, 
both as a brave man and a first-rate sailor, went no way in causing 
his new connections to condone the circumstance that he was 
beyond the pale of that fraternity, which in their opinion alone 
deserved the epithet of “ Good Society.” 
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“AS NIGHT FOLLOWS DAY.” 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS, 


By Hon. Mrs, FETHERSTONHAUGH, 


AUTHOR OF “ KILCORRAN,” “ROBIN ADAIR,” ‘‘ DREAM FACES,” ETC. 


“To thine own self be true, 
And it shall follow, as the night the day, 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man.” 
Hamlet. 


PART II. 


T was no secret to the world at large that Francis Erldon’s last 
great stake in life would be played out then for weal or woe. 
He had sold everything he could sell, he had raised money in 
every way he could raise it, and had backed his horse for every 
shilling he had in the world,—which, put plainly, meant: that he 
stood to win fifty thousand pounds if Culloden won the Two 
Thousand Guineas stakes at Newmarket in the first week of the 
coming month of May,—if he did not win, then irretrievable ruin 
and a life of exile must be Lord Francis Erldon’s portion. 

Therefore, now did the woman who loved him watch with a 
keen anxiety that almost amounted to pain when the horse on 
whom so much depended was commanded to parade past her, and 
it was with more of a sob than a smile that she exclaimed breath- 
lessly: “I see no fault in him, do you?” 

Truly Culloden deserved the flattery well, for from his 
beautiful game little head to his well-bred, silky tail, no weak 
point in his make or shape could be discerned, and he looked 
what he was, a grand specimen of an English thoroughbred 
horse. 

Whole bay, without a speck of white; shoulders of the best to 
bring him down hill, powerful quarters to drive him uphill ; 
true, easy action, to which all sorts of courses would come alike, 
and legs and feet that would have done justice to an iron-limbed 
American mustang,—it was indeed impossible to find any fault in so 
faultless a horse. And yet, the experienced old trainer sighed in- 
voluntarily as he noted the restless manner in which the colt 
stared about him, and to himself he murmured: “Those too 
beautiful heads often mean temper!” 
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The orders were given for Culloden, with another colt to 
keep him company and led by old Dancing Master, to gallop 
a mile at half speed,—starting from the spot were they were now 
standing, and going in a semicircle. But though the other two 
horses jumped off at score on the signal being given, Culloden 
deliberately stuck his toes in the ground and stopped and kicked. 

“T feared as much!” muttered old Barnes to himself, and then 
roared angrily to the others to come back,—as if the mis- 
demeanors of the great horse ought to be laid to their charge. 

Once again the word to start is given, and once more the two 
other horses jump off promptly ; but again does Culloden whip 
round and commence a series of bucks and plunges that would 
unseat any less practised individual than the active lad who is 
riding him. 

The trainer looks very grave, and Miss Harding equally un- 
easy. 

“There’s no doubt he’s an awkward customer,” observed the 
former grimly, watching Culloden’s eccentric vagaries, which 
he continued to indulge in, in spite of his lad’s many efforts to 
get him back to the other horses, that stand staring in wondering 
amazement at their new companion’s strange freaks. 

“I suppose when once he is off, he'll go straight enough, 
Barnes ? ” questioned Miss Harding doubtfully. 

“Yes, Miss Janet,—when /” returned the old trainer laconically. 

As if to maintain his contradictory character, no sooner are the 
other two horses in line for a start once more than Culloden 
trots leisurely up to them and starts himself apparently, for 
Barnes has only time to give a quick shout of, “ Let them go!” 
when all three horses go thundering by, in very open order 
indeed. 

In spite, however, of such a straggling start, ere many lengths 
have been traversed the horses fall into their allotted places, and 
disappear rapidly beyond the bend of the hill; whilst Miss Har- 
ding and her companion canter quickly across to the point where 
the gallop is to come to an end, and in a few more moments the 
three horses are seen rising the crest of the hill, and coming 
towards them once more. 

Dancing Master maintains the accustomed steady pace at 
which he has led so many novices in their work, for more years 
than he likes to remember,—and the other colt is doing his best 
not to drop into the rear, a place which evidently becomes him 
best. But Culloden comes striding along at his ease, fighting 
hard to get his head and to redouble the pace at which they 
have been ordered to proceed. And when the old trainer holds up 
his arm and beckons to them with his whip to “come on!” the 
colt leaves the two other horses without an effort, and passes the 
lookers-on at a pace which, even to the experienced eyes of so 
astute a man as Mr. Barnes, seems little short of marvellous. 
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Miss Harding laughed aloud in her glee. “Surely there’s no 
horse in all England like him ?” she asked enthusiastically. And 
though old Barnes vouchsafed no reply, the smile on his bluff red 
face spoke volumes, and he patted his new charge on the 
shoulder in deep contentment as the latter was led away. 

After that day, scarcely once did Janet miss seeing Culloden 
do his morning’s work, and many an anxious moment did he cost 
her, in thinking of all that lay at stake at the mercy of his 
capricious temper. Then a day came when she was told the long 
expected news, that Lord Francis himself was coming to see his 
colt at work ; and so for two mornings neither the pretty grey 
hack nor its rider made their appearance on the Langwold 
Downs. But when they reappeared on the scene of action, Janet 
ascertained that her scrupulous care to avoid what might have 
been a painful meeting to both had been altogether needless, for 
Lord Francis never arrived at all, having been telegraphed for to 
go to the south of France, where his mother lay seriously ill of 
typhoid fever. 

But this event was evidently of minor consideration in the old 
trainer’s eyes, compared to the growing eccentricities of 
Culloden; and poor Barnes looked harassed to death as he de- 
tailed all the anxiety which that handsome equine sinner had 
caused him. 

Certainly the colt’s temper was growing daily more and more 
uncertain. At times he would start on a gallop as kindly as pos- 
sible, and then all went well, for the horse was no cur, and once 
he would start on his work, no fault could be found with the style 
in which he did it. But far oftener it was impossible to get him 
off at all, and vainly was poor old Dancing Master brought back 
again and again in hopes of coaxing his fractious young stable- 
companion to move ; a sudden whip round and a vicious lash out 
was the only notice which he received from the latter. 

Even two or three cuts from Mr. Barnes’ stout hunting-crop 
failed to elicit anything more than a few wild plunges, always in 
the reverse direction,—and the colt “took as much out of himself 
in half-an-hour, as twenty hours’ galloping couldn’t do, Miss 
Janet,” poor Barnes observed aggrievedly. 

However, by dint of much humouring of the horse, and almost 
superhuman patience on the part of the trainer, the last few 
days before the all eventful one saw Culloden do some real 
good work; and his extraordinary soundness of limb and hardi- 
ness of constitution enabled old Barnes to give him such gallops 
as fairly astounded all lookers-on, both secret and open,—and the 
newspapers teemed with favourable reports, whilst lavish praise 
was heaped upon the favourite on all sides, from high and low. 

So all looked couleur de rose at last, and it was with a light 
heart that Janet took leave of both Culloden and his trainer a 
day or two afterwards,—only to meet again, though, later on. For 
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she was bent on a fortnight’s visit to a relative residing on the 
borders of Suffolk and Cambridgeshire,—and amongst her promised 
pleasures there, a visit to Newmarket races stood first and 
foremost. 

And so the days glided on, until the great event, on which so 
many thoughts, so many hopes and fears, were concentrated, 


drew near at last. 
aa * * * * = 


Bright and sunny is the weather that ushers in “the merry 
month o’ May,” and though it is but the first week of that cap- 
ricious month, the sun’s rays stream down hot and strong on the 
emerald turf of the famous Rowley Mile at Newmarket, where- 
on, in one short half-hour’s time, will be fought out the first of 
the three great “classic” races of the year, the time-honoured 
Two Thousand Guineas’ Stakes. 

Though at first sight a stranger might draw unfavourable 
comparisons between the small attendance of lookers-on visible 
here, as compared to the masses which crowd the course and 
“hill” at Epsom, or the stolid array of keen north-countrymen 
who come yearly to give their opinion on the third and last of 
those same “classic” events, at Doncaster,—not a single well- 
known face amongst the ranks of that marvellous compound of 
highest and lowest known as “the racing division” is here 
missing. 

Though there is a singular absence of the feminine sex in the 
scattered crowd at the ropes, and outside the “ Birdcage,” there is 
no lack of beautiful women’s faces and neat tailor-made 
toilettes to be seen in the aristocratic Rowley Mile Stand; for 
many of England's fairest daughters rival her sons in their 
thorough appreciation of a good horse, and in their present keen 
excitement with regard to the merits of each competitor in the 
earliest three-year-old contést of the season. 

There is but one name on every lip, uttered by turns in every 
accent of triumph, despair, hope or fear, and that is Culloden. 
Winner of the Middle Park Plate six months previously, Lord 
Francis Erldon’s colt, Culloden, has been firmly established first 
favourite for the “ Two Thousand” ever since he carried his owner’s 
black and red colours to victory on that misty October day, when 
he cantered home at his ease from all the smartest two-year-olds 
of the year as if they were common hacks, leaving behind him a 
glorious promise of even greater things to come in the not far 
distant future. 

No “idol of the hour” can lay claim to greater adulation than 
is offered to the “favourite” for a great race on English soil, when 
owner, trainer, and the animal itself, are one and all deservedly 
popular. So now a crowd of admirers are thronging about 
Culloden, as he parades round and round the saddling inclo- 


sure known to fame as the “ Birdcage ; ” and even the vicious lash 
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out of his iron heels from time to time fails to shake off their 
too flattering attentions. For, whereas Culloden inherits his 
marvellous speed from the great Stockwell blood running in his 
veins, unfortunately the even temper and kindly disposition 
which are usually so sure a portion of the descendants of that 
grand sire, are in his case sadly wanting ; and it needs only a 
glance at the equine hero of the hour to perceive at once that a 
more fractious and irritable horse it were difficult to find—whilst 
ominous comments upon his well-known disposition to show 
temper begin to make themselves heard on all sides. 

Perhaps the least anxious face in the whole race-stand is that of 
Lord Francis Erldon himself, merely because, like all inveterate 
gamblers, he is sanguine to a fault, and the thought of defeat 
has no place at allin his mind. Accidents and other causes have 
removed every formidable rival from out of his colt’s path, and 
Culloden has the race absolutely at his mercy. So Francis 
Erldon pauses on his way across the gravel lawn in front of the 
stand, and turns an attentive ear for a moment towards the iron 
rails of Tattersall’s Ring with a well-pleased smile, as the in- 
cessant roar of, “5 to 4, Culloden,” telis him that his horse is 
steadier than ever in his position of popular favourite for the 
coming race. 

As he resumes his way towards the entrance gate leading out of 
the inclosure,a lady in a riding-habit comes slowly up the steps, 
and in another moment he is once more face to face with Janet 
Harding. For an instant neither speaks a word ; then the quicker 
self-possession of a woman comes to the girl’s rescue, and, before 
either of them can quite realize how it has come about, they are 
sauntering across the lawn in amicable converse, and Miss Harding 
is inquiring after his mother’s health and the particulars of that 
lady’s late illness in quite her own natural clear low voice, though 
secretly her heart beats nigh to suffocation. 

They stand apart from the crowd for a minute or two, talking 
quietly, then a sudden impulse comes over Francis Erldon (born 
may be of the constant shouts: “5 to 4, Culloden,” which still 
continue like unto the roaring of the sea). 

“Miss Harding,” he says quietly, though involuntarily he 
draws himself up and looks a shade taller as he speaks, “ when 
last we met I stood before you under the disadvantage of being a 
thoroughly disappointed man, and what was worse, a thoroughly 
misunderstood one. I only told you the truth when I said: that 
before we met, your great fortune alone was my attraction. I 
don’t regret having said so, Janet, for somehow I couldn’t tell you 
a lie, dear—though I foresaw what speaking the truth would cost 
me! But in one thing at least you were utterly wrong.” 

Janet Harding says no word. God knows how bitterly she too 
regrets not having given him a chance of righting that wrong ere 
it was too late! 
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“Now things have altered for me,” goes on Lord Francis 
steadily, the wild shouts of his own horse’s name ringing in his 
ears triumphantly as he speaks. ‘“ To-day will see me a rich man 
once more, with all my difficulties solved and my debts paid, 
through the truest friend a man can have, and that is a good 
horse” (Janet winces involuntarily), “ for only a miracle could pre- 
vent my winning this race, and that means my salvation! There- 
fore, I dare to tell you now, what I swore once to myself you should 
never know: that I love you as a man loves but one woman in a 
life-time ; perhaps you will believe me now, when you know 
that your fortune can be absolutely nothing to me an hour 
hence !” 

The pale quiet girl beside him stands motionless. It is his 
hour of triumph now, and she has no word to say. Only all the 
loyal love in her heart breaks forth in the fervently uttered words : 
“ May you have all you hope for, now and always,” and she 
turns away a small sad resolute face, that he may not see how 
suddenly white it has grown. 

But Lord Francis Erldon is standing there like one transfixed, 
and a strange numb feeling is creeping over him as if an unex- 
pected blow had been dealt him straight between the eyes with 
sickening force, and yet that blow lies in words alone, for a great 
shout has gone up from the ring: “ Four to one against 


Culloden !” 
“ What is it?” asks Janet anxiously, as she notes the set, grey 


look on his face. 

“Something wrong with the horse, I suppose,” he answers 
quietly, and no one could have told from his manner that that 
“something wrong ” meant utter ruin to him. 

With a courteous lift of the hat, he turns and walks away to- 
wards the “ Birdcage,” trying not to see the many glances cast in 
his direction as he elbows his way through the crowd, some 
triumphant, some sympathetic, but all curious. 

“ What’s up with my horse, Farley?” he asks of the first 
friend he sees. “I’ve been in the stand for the last few minutes 
and until I heard the change in the betting, never knew any- 
thing was wrong.” 

* It will be all right yet, my dear fellow,” said young Farley re- 
assuringly. ‘The fact is the horse has been showing such awful 
temper that he’s a perfect mass of foam and lather now, and 
about as fit to run a race as if he’d been dragged through a horse- 
pond. He’s a perfect devil /” wound up his aggrieved backer in 
disgust. 

“Ts that all?” exclaims Lord Francis in a tone of relief. 
‘Why, the brute’s got such a lot in hand it wouldn’t matter if he 
had run the whole race already !” and he laughs gaily. 

“‘T don’t know,” replies Ned Farley dubiously. ‘ Come and see 
for yourself. Barnes has taken him out of the ‘ Birdcage,’ and is 
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going to saddle him out there beyond the ropes, where it’s 
quieter.” 

Together the two friends cross the course and approach the spot 
where the favourite is to be seen standing, surrounded still by an 
anxious crowd. 

Truly Culloden looked to be beside himself with fear and 
rage. He was trying to break away every instant from the two 
strong lads who were hanging on to him at each side, whilst it 
was all Barnes could do with a constant, anxious entreaty of: 
“Take care, gentlemen, mind his heels!” to save a bad accident, 
as the crowd pressed on the horse, and the latter lashed out 
viciously on every side. His reeking neck and flanks showed only 
too plainly how much the colt had already taken out of himself by 
his fractious irritability, and it was no wonder that even his 
strongest partisans muttered: “Any good selling-plater might 
beat him now!” 

But suddenly a change came over affairs. For some reason 
known only to himself, Culloden ceased all at once to knock 
about and fret, and became the quiet sensible horse he could be 
when the devil had gone out of him. No longer did the crowd 
seem to affect him, no more did his active heels make all 
spectators fly for their lives, the colt seemed suddenly to have 
become transformed. 

“‘ He’s all right now, my lord!” exclaims old Barnes ecstati- 
cally. ‘The race is as good as won!” 

« But how is it? Does he often change about like that ? ” asks 
Lord Francis in surprise. He had only arrived from France the 
night before, and knew little of the strange freaks of temper 
which his horse had lately developed. 

“Yes, my lord. When once his fit of temper is over, a kinder 
horse doesn’t live. And he’ll run as honest as the day, too, that 
he will, I’ll warrant him!” 

“We'll hope so,” answers Francis Erldon, who in spite of his 
critical position, feels rather like a man in a dream as he sees his 
horse move quietly away to where, a mile below, the far-off 
shimmer of silk and satin jackets await the late-comer. 

And more than one man there, as he watches the favourite’s 
magnificent action whilst cantering down leisurely to the post, 
rues mournfully the hot haste he has been in to veer round and 
lay against Culloden; but Francis Erldon is conscious of one 
thought alone: a dogged satisfaction that he “has had his say 
out” whilst yet there was time, though he never once glances 
towards the corner where Janet is sitting. 

The usual two or three false starts take place, then the white 
flag sweeps the ground, and they are off. Knowing how much the 
favourite has already taken out of himself, naturally more than 
one of his antagonists have received orders to “ come along,” and 
the race is run at a tremendous pace from end to end. 
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Then history repeats itself, as it will ever do till the world 
comes to an end! Because Culloden had beaten all compet- 
itors as a two-year-old, no one credited that some of those 
disgraced rivals might improve sufficiently e’en to sorely vex him 
another year, but so itis. The colt does his best, for in justice to 
him it must be owned that, when once started, no horse can run 
kinder or truer thar Culloden,—but the merits of two at 
least of his opponents have been sorely underrated. Creeping 
inch by inch nearer on his right hand may be seen the white blaze 
face of a plain but true-shaped son of mighty Blair Athol; 
whilst close on his left hand, too close to be pleasant, steals along 
the beautiful daughter of Macaroni, who three weeks hence 
will be cheered to the echoes on Epsom Downs as she wins the 
Oaks in a canter. 

Still Culloden seems going well within himself, and a dead silence 
comes over the Ring as the favourite appears to be breasting the 
hill like alion, full of running. Another moment of breathless 
suspense,—a murmur of doubt,—and then a roar rings out from 
many thousand throats: “The favourite’s in trouble !” “ Cullo- 
den is beat!” 

Vainly does Lord Francis Erldon’s beautiful horse struggle 
gamely to the last, fighting out the contest inch by inch,—do what 
he will he cannot shake off the powerful stride of the great chestnut 
colt on his right. Macaroni’s flying daughter has challenged him, 
held her own for a few strides, and then retired ; but the son of the 
mighty “ pale-faced chestnut” is made of sterner stuff than she. 
Bota horses seem for a moment locked together, then the white 
face of Blair Athol’s son forges to the front, another desperate 
struggle, another stride, and the chestnut colt wins the “Two 
Thousand ” by half a length. 

Cheer upon cheer breaks forth from the ring, in noisy greeting 
of the winner; but the downfall of the favourite is received in 
sorest silence by the occupants of the Rowley Mile stand,— 
scarcely a man in it but has lost on him heavily. Still, true to 
their instinct, the “swells” take their defeat calmly and even 
gaily, but calmest of all is the handsome high-bred face of Lord 
Francis Erldon. And as Culloden’s ill-fated owner goes down 
to meet his beaten horse and speak a word of comfort to the 
crestfallen old trainer, more than one rough voice in the crowd 
exclaims: “ He’s a good plucked’un, anyhow!” 

“It was his temper did it!” almost sobs poor old Barnes, 
‘“‘ He was beat before ever he ran the race, my lord!” 

“Still, he made a good fight for it,” replies Lord Francis 
quietly, and pats his horse kindly on the neck. Then he turns 
and walks away, a ruined man. 

* * * * * 

Another week has passed by, the time is between ten and 

eleven p.m., and Janet Harding stands beside her dressing-table 
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in the luxuriously-furnished bedroom of a large house in Belgrave 
Square, ready dressed fora ball, and occupied in a manner usual 
to even the most sensible young ladies under those circumstances, 
that is, looking at herself in the glass. 

She had come up to town for this especial festivity, given by a 
relative of her own, in whose house she is now staying ; and the 
feverish anxiety she has displayed with regard to her toilette on 
this occasion is so unusual, that the said relative, an intelligent 
woman of the world, has drawn certain conclusions of her own 
therefrom, especially as Miss Harding has asked permission, 
frankly, to send a card of invitation to a friend of hers, and 
has openly stated, moreover, that the friend so honoured is Lord 
Francis Erldon. 

“ But, my dear Janet,” remonstrated Lady Maberley to her 
young cousin, “ I suppose you know that Francis Erldon has come 
to utter grief at last? I hear he’s absolutely ruined, my dear,— 
must leave England, and all that sort of thing!” 

“ Yes, I know,” replied Miss Harding calmly. ‘ That is just 
why I wish to see him, to bid him good-bye.” 

Lady Maberley looks doubtful. Perhaps she knows by 
experience the fatal effects of “last adieux,” and she cannot 
approve of a ruined “ detrimental” hovering round her charming 
and wealthy young cousin, for whom she has already more than 
one brilliant match in view. 

* Well, my dear, invite Lord Francis if you wish to do so,” she 
says at length. ‘Of course I shall be delighted to see him; in 
fact only this very afternoon Colonel Pendennis was singing his 
praises loudly, and saying how honourably he had paid up every 
farthing he lost last week by that dreadful racing! ‘¢ Francis 
Erldon may have his faults,’ I remember tbe colonel said, ‘ but 
I’m very sorry he’s gone. We could better spare a better man.’ 
So as he is going, Janet, by all means beg him to come to my 
ball, dear!” 

And Miss Harding, with an unexplained feeling of remarkable 
kindliness towards the oracular Colonel Pendennis, sits down at once 
and pens a note to Lord Francis Erldon, Turf Club, Piccadilly, in 
which she proffers him Lady Maberley’s invitation, and then adds 
on her own account the single sentence: “ Please let me speak to 
you before you leave England.” 

The answer to Miss Harding’s epistle arrives on the very day of 
the ball itself, and is handed to her whilst assisting her cousin 
in distributing five o’clock tea to a large party of mutual friends 
and relations. Janet is a very self-possessed young lady, so she 
takes her note and then continues her duties with the bread and 
butter, with a calm indifference worthy of Werter’s famous 
Charlotte. 

During an available moment she opens the letter, and peruses 
its somewhat laconic contents : 
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Dear Miss HARDING, 

“Pray thank Lady Maberley for her kind invitation, 
which I am most happy to accept, especially as it offers the only 
possible chance of my being able to fulfil the further request 
mentioned in your note. I leave England to-morrow night. 

“ Always yours sincerely, 
“ Francis C, ERLDON.” 


This is why Janet Harding stands before the mirror, and 
anxiously consults that ever true and unflattering counsellor, 
whether or no she “ is looking well to-night ?” Whatever crisis 
in life may be staring a woman in the face, she is no true woman 
if she does not derive consolation and fortitude from the thought 
that at least she is looking her best at the critical moment ! 

The mirror tells an unvarnished tale, but all the same it gives 
back a radiant picture. Miss Harding’s dress is nothing extra- 
ordinary,—merely a fresh white ball-dress, fitting admirably ; but 
the diamonds that hang on her neck and arms, and cluster in her 
red-brown hair, these are indeed extraordinary, each glittering 
dew-drop worth a king’s ransom. 

Purposely has Janet selected the most magnificent jewels in her 
possession to wear to-night, though usually she is in no way given 
to displaying her far-famed diamonds over much, holding it to be 
bad taste for an unmarried girl to bedeck herself too freely with 
precious stones. 

But, for a certain reason of her own, carefully considered 
and well thought out, Janet Harding wishes all the world to- 
night to realize that she is no ignorant chit, of little value in 
the great game of life, but with a stake of considerable mag- 
nitude therein, which moreover she intends to play with a firm 
will and an uncontrolled hand. 

And yet, now that she is ready dressed for the fray, now that 
the moment has come when she needs all her courage, the 
girl’s heart sinks within her, and she murmurs irresolutely: 
“Dare I do it after all? Will he forgive the past, or will 
he not ?” 

Unconsciously she opens a book lying on the table before her, 
and glances down the pages in it at random. Almost as an 
answer to her thoughts she reads these words from the wisdom 
of the son of Sirach: “ Though thou drawest a sword at a friend, 
yet despair not, for there may be a returning to favour. If thou 
hast opened thy mouth against a friend, fear not, for there may 
be a reconciliation ; except, for upbraiding, or pride, or disclosing 
of secrets, or a treacherous wound, for, for these things every 
friend will depart.” 

“ Pride! ‘ for pride, every friend will depart,’” repeats Janet to 
herself sadly. “Ay! but if that pride should humble itself, 
even to the dust, what then?” And Miss Harding closes the 
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book and walks to the door with a firm step, the light of a clear 
resolution in her beautiful honest eyes. 

The ball has already begun, for so long has Janet dawdled over 
her toilette that the first three dances are concluded by the time 
she makes her way through a crowd of silk and satin, lace and 
tulle, and arrives at the ball-room door in safety. 

The first person she encounters on its threshold is Mrs. 
Fairfax, not “ looking her best,” for several things have conspired 
to put that fair lady out of tune to-night, and the sight of 
another woman’s diamonds is always as a red rag to a bull in her 
case. 

“‘T am so surprised to see Francis Erldon here to-night,” she 
observes spitefully, after the usual formalities of greeting have 
taken place. 

“Yes?” replies Miss Harding, and her calmly courteous tone 
has an exasperating effect on the fair Laura. 

“Perhaps you don’t know that he’s a ruined man! It would 
show that he felt his position more if he did not waste his last 
few hours in England dancing the trois-temps, I think!” observes 
Mrs. Fairfax with a virtuous sniff. 

“ Is that all the sympathy you have to spare for one whom you 
once called ‘ friend’ ?” asks Janet coldly and contemptuously. 

Mrs. Fairfax’s eyes fall before the indignant glance in those 
clear grey ones confronting her,—then she laughs nervously, 
and says with meaning: 

** Perhaps I am not the only friend that has failed Lord Francis 
Erldon ere now!” 

The stab goes home, as it was meant to do. Of a truth, 
had the great heiress said him “ yea” instead of “ nay,” how 
different all might now have been! As Mrs. Fairfax passes on 
her way, Janet still stands in the same place, musing deeply,— 
and starts when a well-known voice says quietly : 

“May I have this valse, Miss Harding, if you are not engaged ? 
It’s called the ‘ Fahrwohl,’ so is singularly appropriate to the 
occasion,” and Lord Francis Erldon laughs pleasantly at his own 
bitter jest. 

Janet bows her head in acquiescence but makes no reply. 

After only one turn, feeling that her courage is rapidly dwind- 
ling, Miss Harding says desperately : 

*T don’t want to dance, Lord Francis. Please may we go and 
sit down ?” 

“By all means. I don’t feel much in a dancing humour, 
either! And you wanted to speak to me, did you not, Miss 
Harding ?” 

“Not here,” says Janet hurriedly. Across the staircase is 
my cousin’s boudoir, that room is fairly quiet at least.” 

“ Very well, you must guide me, for I don’t know the intricacies 
of this mansion.” 
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Francis Erldon spoke as lightly as if no dark shadow were 
hanging over his life, as if no last farewell to the only great 
love he had ever felt were ruthlessly staring him in the face. 

Without a word they both take their seats on Lady Maberley’s 
own particular sofa, the luxurious comfort of which they are 
scarcely in a humour to appreciate, it is to be feared. 

From across the corridor, the music of the Hungarian band 
steals softly into the room, the weird and melancholy sweetness 
of that matchless “ Fahrwohl” valse seeming to possess a strange 
significance. 

As one of the most charming writers of the day has said: 
‘“‘ There is an indescribable underlying pathos in dance music,— 
everybody knows it ; a heartache behind all the laughter, a weari- 
ness below all the rapid movement,—a question, a doubt, a mis- 
giving, under all the radiance and joy.” 

Perhaps it was this feeling which caused along unbroken silence 
to fall upon the pair now listening to the music’s far-off strains ; 
but at last Francis Erldon turns towards his companion and says 
quietly : 

“* What was it you had to say to me, Janet? Forgive me for 
calling you by that name, but probably it is the last time on earth 
Ishall ever so err, for it will be a long time ere I see old Eng- 
land again, and who knows what those years may bring forth ? ” 

Miss Harding either will not, or cannot, answer. Her face is 
turned away, and he cannot see the unshed tears in her sad grey 
ng nor can he note the piteous conflict of feeling visible on her 

ace. 

“I know you have little faith in me, Janet, but even now, 
when it has come to the last words between us, I do not regret 
that I told you the truth all through.” 

His companion makes a desperate effort to reply, but an inar- 
ticulate murmur is the only result,—the words will not come! 

** You were so true and honest yourself, dear, that some power 
stronger than my own constrained me to be the same, somehow, 
and I never thought you would not believe me! Thut hurt worst 
of all, I think.” 

A sudden and uncontrollable sob from poor Janet falls like a 
thunder-clap on his ears. 

* My dear child, for God’s sake don’t cry!” he exclaims anx- 
iously. “It was no fault of yours, dear, and I’m ten times 
happier now that at least we part friends. We do do that, I 
think, don’t we ? Tell me,—what was it you wished to say to me, 
Janet ?” 

There is an instant’s silence, during which a proud woman’s soul 
is fighting out a desperate fight,—then Janet Harding’s voice 
rings out clear and true: 

Will you marry me, Lord Francis, now ? ” 

Petrified astonishment causes Francis Erldon to keep silence 
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for quite half a minute. Can she meanit? Is it possible that she 
would marry him now, when absolute ruin is his portion? If she 
doubted his honesty of purpose before, how much more might she 
not doubt it now? No, it could be nothing but a girl’s sentimental 
sympathy for a man to whom Fate has dealt a hard blow. 

‘* My dear,” he says gravely and quietly, but the tremor in his 
voice shows how deeply he is moved, “I shall respect and honour 
you to my dying day for your brave, true womanliness, for I can 
realize what it cost you to say those words. But, my darling, I 
love you too well to accept what you offer me, for I know that it is 
prompted by sweet compassion alone, and I will not take that! 
My own, forgive me,—though I feel as reckless as only a ruined 
man can feel, I have not sunk so low as to be a suitor for your 
charity, sweet and kindly though it be.” 

“ But, Lord Francis, it is not charity, or compassion either,”— 
here Miss Harding’s cheeks blush for her, but she goes on bravely : 
“it was alla mistake. Don’t you see that it was not J who did not 
—not ‘care’ for you? it was you that I believed did not care 
for me /” The low voice trembles enough, but the clear true eyes 
look him so frankly and confidingly in the face, that Francis 
Erldon cannot choose but believe her. 

“My darling!” is all he says, but his voice has so changed its 
tone that Miss Harding finds courage to lay one small hand on 
the arm nearest her, and to observe pathetically: 

** You're not going to refuse me, Lord Francis, are you ?” 

Half-an-hour passes by with a rapidity unprecedented in both 
their lives,—then a tardy sense of duty recalls them once more to 
the ball-room. 

“You're making a very bad match, Janet,” observes Francis 
Erldon sadly, looking at the radiant, diamond-crowned vision 
standing before him. ‘So far as worldly possessions go, I’m not 
even worth as much as one of those magnificent diamond stars in 
your pretty hair. And as regards myself——” 

“You are worth all the world to me,” is the quiet, confident 
response of the woman who has chosen him, and him alone, 
from out all others on the face of this earth. 

At the entrance to the ball-room they have to stand aside a 
minute, to make way for a party who are just leaving it ; amongst 
the latter is Mrs. Fairfax. 

“ Good-bye, Lord Francis,” she gushes forth sweetly. ‘So 
sorry we shall not meet again. May I wish you better luck in 
another hemisphere,—in every way ?” she adds spitefully. 

“It would scarcely prove better luck than has come to me in 
this one, Mrs. Fairfax!” laughs Francis Erldon gaily. 

Something in his voice arouses the fair Laura’s interested curi- 
osity, and she looks attentively at the pair before her, scrutinizing 
their faces with a keen and searching look. 

What she reads there scarcely seems to please her. Her thin 
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lips grow strangely compressed, and her eyes take a look as cold 
and hard as a nether mill-stone, but for all remark, she turns 
to the feeble young man who is escorting her, and in a voice, the 
suppressed fury of which makes him shake in his dancing shoes, 
says: 

cf Is that carriage never coming, Mr. Cony?” 

* Now we'll finish our valse, Janet!” observes her future hus- 
band jestingly. “They ’ve changed the tune since we were last 
here, but I consider this one even more appropriate still.” 

“I know it well enough, but can’t remember the name?” 

“*¢Mia Cara’,” whispers Lord Francis in her ear, with unmis- 
takable earnestness of explanation. 

“ Oh! Francis,” the name comes forth with a shy grace, 
“there is one more favour I have to ask of you, a very great 
one.” 

“ Greater even than the last ?” inquires Lord Francis 
mischievously. 

* May I—may we,” the last pronoun is accompanied by a vivid 
happy blush, “ buy back Culloden from old Barnes? may we ?” 

“Of course. You shall have him for a park hack if you fancy it, 
child. But, Janet, seriously speaking, my gambling days are 
over once for all. I did not care what became of myself, but now, 
life is going to be a different thing altogether !” 

“T’m very glad,” answers Janet Harding in her clear truthful 
tones. 

‘“* All the same, the horse shall come back to us, dear one, and 
have a good time for ever and aye,—for perhaps we ourselves even 
do not know how powerful an arbiter of our destiny was that 
ill-fated Culloden ! ” 


THE END. 








THE HUMOURS OF SHOW SUNDAY. 


MOST able article was written in the Daily Telegraph on the 
above institution, and it was fairly exhaustive. Much, as in 
most cases, can be said pro and con., and I do not propose to enter 
into any argument on the subject, but merely to delineate as best 
I can a few of the typical visitors who on the Sunday and Monday 
throng studios, and cause the unhappy artist to curse the day he 
was born and not to speak toc respectfully of his departed parents. 
First and foremost, the clergy are trying. Those who have had a 
good deal to do with them are aware that they are by no means 
shy in expressing their opinions with more or less verbosity, and 
if very ignorant, generally cover their ignorance in the manner 
of the cuttle fish, with a cloud of words or verbal ink—never 
diffident in asking subscriptions for the most absurd objects, the 
local pump, the mothers’ meeting, the schoolroom, &c. I was so 
pestered at one time that I declined complying with this black- 
mail, on the ground that I never gave except to my own ill- 
endowed sect, and being asked what it was, ever replied, “ The 
Primitive Jumpers.” I received on one occasion a beautifully- 
written letter from Minerva House, Hammersmith, principal, 
Miss Robinson Brown Smith, requesting the favour of being 
allowed to inspect my works of art with one or two of her most ad- 
} vanced pupils. Jassented. The lady appeared and brought seven- 
} teen ofall shapes and sizes, all with a chronic giggle, and when not 
stuffing their handkerchiefs in their mouths, carefully chewing 
the corners. Look at the works of art they did not, but sniggered 
at the lay figures and made decidedly and audibly impertinent 
remarks on my personal appearance. I have not received the 
lady again. 

Sometimes three or four painfully accurately-dressed young men 
would come in with a friend’s card, look at the pictures, and go 
away without comment, saying by way of adieu, “ Thanks awfully, 
yaas.” 

One highly-acidulated miss, who looked like a sample of virgin 
vinegar, asked who painted my pictures. I told her I was the 
artist. The lady said with a snort, “ WHAT, YOU! ” and then left. 
What she meant I never knew or shall know. 

On another occasion, the man who opened the door came up 
with a card, which I did not look at. He said it had been pre- 
sented by some ladies, and there was a twinkle in his eye. I said, 
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“Show them up, as per usual,” and up they came; seven as un- 
comely women as ever I saw; in figure of the milestone pattern 
(same size all the way up). They filed in and made seven stately 
bows seriatim, and stood in a row for five minutes, turned round, 
made seven even statelier bows, and then filed out again, and 
never uttered a word. One was irresistibly reminded of the pro- 
cession of the visionary kings in “ Macbeth.” I could only say, “Is 
nightmares abroad ?” in the phraseology of Bret Harte. And now 
to come to a very sad episode. A tall, portly, very stout man, of 
clerical appearance, and with a closely-shaven face, sent up a card, 
the Reverend Something or other, of “somewhere.” On his 
coming in he was frightfully effusive, and talked on every subject, 
including Shakespeare and the musical glasses, and informed me 
that he was a Broad Churchman. Physically he was. His in- 
formation was singularly superficial, such as a retentive memory 
and a careful perusal of the Atheneum and the Saturday Review 
could easily get up, and was principally the baldest twaddle. 
Getting bored, I invited him in to have some tea, and left him to 
its enjoyment in the ante-room. Fresh visitors arriving, I never 
saw him more, as he let himself out by the ante-room door, nor 
did I ever see six tea-spoons, sugar tongs, and a brand new silk 
umbrella. The card was a sham one, and my only consolation was 
that with the exception of one spoon, the remainder were electro, 
with my initials on them, which were engraved to prevent con- 
fusion with my co-tenant’s property. The horny-handed sons of 
toil are great. My carpenter, a most worthy and frightfully deaf 
man, asked leave to bring some of his mates. Four in all arrived, 
admirably clean, in frock coats and pot hats. They were judicious 
in their criticisms and wonderfully nicely-behaved, but all of a 
sudden an irrepressible little cock-sparrow of a man burst in with, 
“ Ah! mates, it would do the genleman good to see some of Bill 
Parker’s drorings. You see, sir, this is’owitis. Bill’s a gasfitter, 
self-tort, and he ain’t married, which more’s the pity;” then 
addressing the deaf party, he propounded the notion that Bill, 
being steady and clever, ought to get “itched,” as he phrased it. 
The deaf party, who is very much married, and has a shrewish wife 
and eight children, scouted the idea, and informed the little man 
that he (Bill) had better let well alone, and not make a blanked 
“ hidjet” of himself. All I’ve got to say is, I wish to Gawd as 
I was single again.” The Irrepressible said, “ Well, you know, 
sir, Bill’s trade is like yourn, it is skilled labour; it ain’t nothing 
but skilled labour as can make a proper jint in a pipe. People 
don’t know what the man can do; and tho’ I am only a hard- 
working, ’orny ’anded cove, all I can say is that it’s pritty to see 
"im make a union.” A slightly mixed and rather irascible dialogue 
took place when I propounded beer as a pastime. Every gentle- 
man said, “’Ere’s towards you, sir,” and then they took their leaves. 

The most awful bores and the worst behaved are the Topham 
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Sawyers (Thackeray), husband and wife. Mrs. T. S., tall, bony, 
over-dressed, with huge glowing skirts, scented to death, and 
remarkable for a cold glassy eye and a Roman nose—fortement 
accusé—and powder on its bridge. I defy any mortal man to look 
at Mrs. T. 8. without his eyes wandering to her nose. She 
generally brings her daughters with her, who are of any age vary- 
ing from twenty to twenty-six and are four pasty-faced girls with 
the maternal nose developing fast. Mrs. T.S. keeps up a kind of 
polite fiction that they are but children, and exhorts them not to 
stoop and to notice all they see. Looking in the mirrors, after 
one of these exhortations, J saw the youngest protrude her tongue 
behind her mother’s back for the benefit of her sisters. This par- 
ticular Mrs. T. 8. called when I had a friend with me who showed 
my pictures off whilst I sat still, having a rheumatic affection of 
the knee at the time rendering it very painful for me to stand. 
My friend with the gravest face is a wild joker, and on Mrs. T. 8. 
suggesting that I was suffering from gout from some Bohemian 
games told her it was caused by attending a midnight meeting on 
Good Friday and kneeling on cold stones. She looked him over 
but never a muscle moved he. She then said, “ You gentlemen 
indulge, I recognize, in the filthy habit of smoking; are you not 
aware that it is most deleterious?” My friend replied that his 
grandfather smoked up to ninety-three and was then choked by a 
haddock bone. Again a searching glance, and again a face as ex- 
pressive as a brick wall. Prowling round the room and going 
where she had not the slightest occasion or business to go, the tail 
of her dress caught in a large new portrait frame, pulled it over, 
the jar of the fall dislocated the joints, the glass was broken, and 
£2 10s. was what I had to pay for getting the damage repaired. 
She expressed no word of sorrow, but considered it was a stupid 
place to put a frame in. I suggested that people usually did not 
go prowling about studios and getting into corners. On this 
remark Mrs. T. S. became decidedly abusive and said if that was 
the way I treated my guests she for one would never come again. 
I suggested that I never saw her before that day and she merely 
came with a friend’s card, on which she gathered her brood to- 
gether and sallied forth, two of her children making faces at 
myself and friend behind their mother’s back. My friend threw 
himself on the floor in a convulsion of assumed grief and uttered 
several piercing yells, spilling an imperial pint of turpentine on 
the floor to get rid of the horrid smell of scent. Mr. T. 8. is 
generally a big man, very heavy and dull, and certainly would 
require his brains taking out and washing before they could 
receive any fresh ideas. Mr. T.S. is a worthy man, but awfully 
dense, and has never got beyond the impressions of twenty-one, 
and his notions of art are the tenets of the Benjamin West school. 
He comes and utters no comment, the sniff dubious in his expres- 
sion of opinion. Suddenly he says, “ Do you know the works of 
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Buggins, R.A?” I mildly rejoin, “ Slightly ; was he not a follower 
of Benjamin West?” This brings down a torrent of, “ Young sir, 
Buggins, R. A., was a painter, one of the great school, dignified by 
such geniuses as Fuseli, the Rev. Peters and Angelica Kaufman ” 
(whom he will call Korfman). ‘Why, sir, do you know I am the 

_-proud possessor of his sketch of Kent having his eyes plucked 
out ? you will find the subject in Shakespeare’s ‘ King Lear,’ and 
nobly he has treated it. I shall be glad to show it to you—it is 
now at my house, The Spasms, Enfield—any time you like to call ; 
but mind you, young sir, Buggins, R. A., was a painter.” I say it 
with shame that I have never yet found time to go to Enfield and 
inspect the works of the immortal Buggins, R. A. 

Another frequenter of studios on this awful day was a gentle- 
man who had a pleasing habit of being very obtuse, and if you 
told him the subject of a picture five minutes after would say, 
** And what shall we call this little thing, aye! aye! aye! the name 
for thisis——?” When I painted my justly-celebrated picture of a 
dead Christian being lowered into the Catacombs, he covered me 
with confusion by asking if they were not taking in fresh provi- 
sions on board ship. A very audible smile crept over my visitors’ 
faces and the sale of the picture was ruined. 

The length of this article precludes my writing in ewtenso upon 
the parties who see no merit in your pictures but admire your 
frames, the party who picks out of a large and painfully elaborate 
historical picture some trifling detail as a pot or basket in a corner, 
and the gay and festive and decidedly common or garden donkey 
who asks if you don’t paint from lay figures and get your expres- 
sion off them, and are they not much better than human models ? 

I now pass to my last paragraph—the history of a triptych : 

Enter unto me a long, lean, sallow, semi-clerically dressed man, 
slow in speech, deliberate in utterance. He also came on a Show 
Sunday and took up his parable to this effect: “I, sir, am greatly 
interested in the Church of St. Ethelburga Swyfeleye, and it is my 
wish to present it with a triptych. I should be glad to know if 
you would undertake to paint one. Six feet by nine in the centre, 
and the two side wings to be respectively three feet each. I 
should wish it painted with gold backgrounds diapered, and in the 
style of the late lamented -” Isaid Idid not paint in that style, 
that I did not care to paint either chlorotic women or epicene 
creatures that did duty for men, and that the type that called for 
a mop of tangled hair, a huge eye, a projecting chin, and a gener- 
ally unwholesome complexion, was not for the likes of me. I 
also objected to the gilt work at the back of the Redeemer, but as 
regards the two other figures I would try and follow out his wishes. 
Then said my friend, “I fear you artists are rather obstinate and 
will have your own ways.” 

* And now,” said I, “ we come to a very vital point, the question 
of remuneration. This picture would be no child’s play and would 

TT 
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certainly make a hole in nine months; you will remember there 
are models;to pay daily, three huge oak panels, gilding, carpenters’ 
work, gilt mouldings round and cartoons. It certainly would take 
nine months out and away.” To which the patron of art replied, 
“Every reasonable expense and money out of pocket of course I 
would repay, and will sign an agreement of a binding kind which 
a solicitor could draw up.” “ But, my good sir,” said I, “ how about 
ray remuneration for nine months’ hard work and thought?” 
‘“‘ Well,” said my visitor in reply, “1 thought I had explained to 
you that I was going to present it to St. Ethelburga.” My blood 
was fairly up. “ What!” I said, “you take nine months of hard 
manual and mental labour, give me nothing for it, and get up a 
spurious character for generosity for giving away what you have 
filched from me. The subject admits of no discussion. Smith, 
show this person out.” 
E. HESS-KAYE. 








A CRACK COUNTY. 


By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ KILLED IN THE OPEN,” “THE GIRL IN TIE BROWN HABIT,” 
‘*A REAL GOOD THING,” ETC., ETC.} 


CHAPTER XXV. 


LADY DE FOCHSEY CHOOSES BETWEEN HER WORLDLY AND 
SPIRITUAL LOVERS. 


ORD LITTELBRANE had come there that day charged with 
a desperate purpose, and bent on fulfilling a design which he 
had only formed after long self-communing and inward cogitation. 
The presence of Mr. Jarrett—the pose in which he had discovered 
him—had shaken his intention, but not wholly destroyed it. An 
explanation had, however, been forthcoming, which he considered 
satisfactory. The lady was to be pitied, not blamed, as in his haste 
he had imagined. A dear, pretty, little good-natured thing, who 
required some one stronger than herself to guide and direct her 
through the shoals of life. A woman who was sweet and guileless 
as an infant, a very child in nature, and whose faults proceeded 
entirely from too kindly and unworldly a disposition. 

This was how he summed her up, after half an hour’s conversation 
and after some fifty or sixty eye-glances, lip-pouts, shoulder-shrugs, 
and hand-touches. It takes quite an ordinary Delilah to defeat a 
Samson, and Lord Littelbrane was no pillar of strength. The very 
seclusion in which he had lived, his reluctance to mix freely with the 
sex, rendered him all the more credulous and unsuspicious. Taking 
a wife was very much the same as taking an awkward fence out 
hunting. He did not like the necessity. It put him in an awful 
fright ; still, once it became patent that the thing must be done, 
it was wiser to go through with a good grace. 

And now he found his courage rising. She was so very sweet 
and gracious—nay, almost caressing. 

He cleared his throat, and, with a preparatory cough, said— 

“Ahem! Lady De Fochsey, I wish to consult you on a delicate 
matter, but before doing so will you grant me a favour ?” 

“ Why, most certainly,” she auswered, surprised by the solemnity 
of his manner. 

“Thank you. I thought you would. Will you give me your 
views on matrimony ? ” 

“On matrimony ! ” she echoed, fairly astonished at the demand. 

TT 2 
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*‘ Yes, I should like to hear your ideas, if you have no objection 
to stating them.” 

‘Do you mean my own personal experiences, Lord Littelbrane, 
or the opinions that I have formed in a general way ?” 

‘“‘T should like both, but the former for choice. What I want to 
arrive at is this: Do you, or do you not, approve of marriage, looking 
at it not emotionally, but merely as a philosopher ? ” 

“What a peculiar question. Of course I hold with matrimony 
as an institution. Women would fare even worse than they do 
without it.” 

‘“‘ Have you fully considered the responsibilities connected with 
the state ?” 

“To what responsibilities do you refer, my lord ?” 

* At the present moment, chiefly to those incurred by parents 
towards their offspring.” 

“Oh! I don’t pretend to have any experience in such matters,” 
she said lightly. ‘ You see I was lucky enough to avoid bringing 
a tribe of children into the world.” 

“You never had any? Not even one?” 

“ No, never, I am thankful to say.” 

“Excuse me, Lady De Fochsey, but were you not disappointed 
at failing to perpetuate the family name ?” 

She burst out laughing. This cross-examination appeared to her 
so utterly absurd, and it had not yet dawned upon her what he was 
driving at. 

“ Really, Lord Littelbrane,” she said, still striving to control her 
mirth, “ I did not consider the family name of so much importance 
as all that, and it would have driven Sir Jonathan simply mad to 
have had a squalling baby in the house.” 

“ Strange,” he murmured, eyeing her critically from top to toe. 
*‘ Any one would have said that you were formed by nature to be 
the mother of a healthy and numerous family.” 

She was not over and above pleased at the turn the conversation 
was taking. She told herself it was coarse—very coarse. Asa 
charming woman she had no objection to being admired, but not 
as a peopler of the world. 

“Does your ladyship enjoy good health?” he went on, 
not noticing her displeasure, and still pursuing his own train of 
reflections with a stolid perseverance that was one of the chief 
attributes of his character. 

“Yes, very, thank goodness. I’ve never been ill in my life. 
But why this sudden interest ?” 

“ Young, strong, handsome, and the owner of an admirable 
constitution,” he exclaimed, as if speaking his thoughts aloud. 
“ Where can I find a more suitable mate, or one more likely to 
furnish me with an heir? Age, looks, temper— everything is right.” 

“Good gracious! Lord Littelbrane. What on earth are you 
talking about ? ” 
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“The time has come for an explanation, Lady De Fochsey.” 
And as he spoke, he rose from his seat and began pacing restlessly 
upand down the room. “ It is important that Ishould marry and 
obtain a successor, otherwise the family title and estates pass into 
unknown hands.” 

“What a misfortune,” she exclaimed with an irrepressible - 
touch of satire. 

“ Of all the ladies of my acquaintance,” he went on boldly, 
warming to his subject at last, “ you are the one whom I con- 
sider most fitted to assist in procuring the desired result. I ama 
plain-spoken man, and like coming to the point at once. Myage 
is forty-six, and I have twelve thousand a year. Will you be Lady 
Littelbrane ? ” 

So saying he stopped short, and looked hard at her ladyship 
with his small colourless eyes. 

For the second time that day she experienced a genuine move- 
ment of surprise. Lord Littelbrane’s proposal, however flattering 
it might be to her vanity, was totally unexpected. He had not 
paved the way for it in the least. Moreover, this brusque style of 
courtship did not recommend itself to her ideas. They—as we 
already know—were high-flown and romantic. 

Besides, on this particular afternoon her soul was still steeped in 
the vague and exquisite rapture produced by the recent séance. 
Mystic influences intoxicated it. If he had appealed to the more 
lofty and spiritual side of her nature, he might have had a chance ; 
but there was something revolting and grossly material in the 
notion of being invited to marry a man for the express purpose of 
furnishing him with a son and heir. Added to this, she had no 
natural love of children. The sight of a baby did not throw her 
into tender rhapsodies. On the contrary, the little ugly, puckered, 
red-faced things only inspired her with aversion. All the affection 
she had to spare was already concentrated upon her darling pugs. 
In short, Lord Littelbrane’s proposal could not possibly have been 
couched in more infelicitous terms. The very words “ children and 
parental responsibilities” made her shiver. And then, he was so 
abominably grave. His face would have reflected credit upon an 
undertaker, and won him golden opinions as a hired mourner at a 
funeral. She dearly loved a man with a little dash and “ go” 
about him, even if he did require keeping in his place every now 
and again. During the whole time of Mr. Jarrett’s visit she had 
never once felt dull. But, on the other hand, Lord Littelbrane was 
a wealthy nobleman, and occupied a fine position. Ifshe married 
him she would be able to snub all those people who had shown her 
the cold shoulder during her widowhood. To do so would afford 
infinite satisfaction. No doubt he offered many advantages from 
a worldly point of view. Even spiritual exaltation could not 
entirely shut her eyes to that fact. And then she looked at him. 
Looked critically and dispassionately at his little, undersized figure ; 
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his bloodless face, with its covering of wizened-up skin; his sandy 
hair, and weak, watery eyes. He was very insignificant ; in fact, 
downright ugly. The sort of man she disliked. Nevertheless, 
one short hour ago she might have taken him, and put up with 
his personal appearance; but at the present moment her whole 
being vibrated in response to the ecstatic conviction that she was 
deeply, desperately in love, and at last had fallen victim to the 
long-sought and vainly-courted passion of which she had read so 
much in novels, and seen so little in real life. 

Already she felt like a heroine of romance. Bob’s brown eyes and 
bright glances had penetrated her impressionable heart, and 
henceforth she told herself that she could never, never wed any 
but a medium in search of the eternal verities. 

How rapturous and yet how lofty had been the sensations con- 
jured up by that too brief séance. And now she was requested 
to sacrifice all these grand, heroic feelings—feelings which seemed 
to lift her into an altogether purer atmosphere—in order to bring 
a young Littelbrane into the world. 

Faugh! The vulgarity and the gross materialism of the 
proposition clashed with all her finer instincts, and even rendered 
her impervious to her own self-interest. The excitation of her 
mood was such that it repudiated the commonplace idea of getting 
married and having children. She rose from her seat, smoothed 
down the front of her dress (a habit of hers), and said : 

“My lord, you do me great honour; nevertheless I cannot 
become Lady Littelbrane.” 

He was too utterly amazed to be offended. Such a reply had 
never entered into his calculations. 

“ Why not?” he asked incredulously. ‘ Have you any reason for 
saying no?” 

A mischievous smile played around the corners of her mouth. 

* Because it is just possible I might disappoint your emperite 
tions.” 

He looked at her, much as he would have looked at some einai 
bred mare. 

*T am inclined to think not, Lady De Fochsey.” 

‘Well, whether I should or-whether I shouldn’t, I am afraid to 
run the risk.” 

“‘ There need be none as far as you are concerned.” 

“What!” she exclaimed satirically. ‘“ Not when Napoleon the 
Great offers the honour of an alliance? Pshaw! my lord, I know 
what men are too well to believe you.” 

He was rather flattered at being compared with so famous a man. 
He smiled. 

“T do not think you quite realize what you are refusing,” he 
said with quiet confidence. 

She made noimmediate reply. Indeed, she began to think that, 
arrogant as they sounded, there might be some truth in his words. 
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She had got a little nearer earth again in the last few minutes, 
and the extreme assurance of his manner impressed her more than 


she cared to admit. 
“Perhaps not. Itis just possible you may be right there,” she 


said uneasily. 

“ However,” he continued, taking up his hat and stick, “I 
shall not look upon your decision as final. No doubt my proposal 
has come upon you asa surprise. Think it over. Ina month’s 
time I shall ask you again to be my wife, and expect then to receive 
a different answer.” 

And with this curious speech he departed, feeling very much 
more intent on gaining Lady De Fochsey’s consent than when he 


had first entered the house. 
Opposition lent a zest to the pursuit which had hitherto been 


wanting. 

He was not in the least downcast, as many men similarly situated 
might have been. He possessed far too good an opinion of himself 
to believe for one moment that the lady of his choice was in 
earnest. His mind could not realize any woman refusing him 
seriously. 

Being somewhat unprepared for so great an act of condescension 
on his part, it was quite natural that she should require a little time 
to get accustomed toit. This was how he construed her rejection 
of his suit. 

As for himself—well—he did not profess to be a pers ardent 
wooer. He was marrying from principle, and from principle alone. 
That was why, unlike the rest of mankind, he could look round 
calmly, and select a partner according to his theories of selection 
and maternal aptitude. But under these circumstances he was 
not in a hurry. He felt none of the passionate impetuosity of 
youth, and had no objection to wait until her ladyship had become 
thoroughly familiarized with the greatness and importance of her 
mission in life. 

Of her ultimate acquiescence, he entertained no doubts whatever. 

When Lord Littelbrane had gone, Lady De Fochsey sat for a 
long while lost in meditation. By this time her mood was no 
longer so exalted as it had been immediately after Robert Jarrett’s 
departure. The phantasies of her brain were growing dimmer 
and vaguer. 

Already an inward voice whispered uneasily that she had done 
a foolish thing in refusing Lord Littelbrane. 

“ What has a woman of your age got to do with love?” the 
tormentor kept on saying. ‘Are you not past all that folly?” 

The thought made her feel quite hysterical. It was such a 
cruel, cruel question to emanate from one’s own secret conscious- 
ness, that it set her off laughing and crying by turns. 

The pugs were disturbed in their slumbers, and barked in 


melancholy chorus. 
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Thank goodness! to these dear, discreet confidantes she could 
confess the tumultuous passions that tore her heart in twain. 
Throwing herself full length on the hearthrug she embraced them 
fervently, almost as if they, too, had been mediums, and cried 
aloud: 

“ Oh! Doodie, Oh! Snoodie, my sweet darlings! Pity your 
poor mistress, for she is most dreadfully in love, and has act- 
ually refused a coronet and twelve thousand a year. My pretty 
ones, what do you say to that ?” 

Doodie and Snoodie curled their tails, blinked their eyes, and 
licked their black shiny lips as much as to say: 

““We think our ‘ poor mistress’ has taken leave of her senses 
altogether; but it don’t much matter to us, as long as she will 
retain them sufficiently to keep up a good fire. As for love—it’s 
all nonsense. Comfort’s the thing to go in for. Food, warmth, 
drink, then sentiment can be dispensed with.” 

Unfortunately Lady De Fochsey was unable to obtain a clear 
insight into the sagacious minds of Doodie and Snoodie. If she 
had, she might have seen that materialism there reigned supreme. 
No gracious spirit-forms of departed pugs affected the serenity 
of the living. 

But their mistress, as she lay with them clasped in her arms, 
kept on wondering what further delicious manifestations might 
have taken place if only Lord Littelbrane had not appeared when 
he did. : 

Her mind was a disordered chaos, in which worldly and spiritual 
lovers were grotesquely jumbled up, now one, now the other 
gaining a short-lived preponderance. Still, she had had so many 
of the former that on the whole she preferred the latter. A 
spiritual embrace was not only very exciting, but also delightfully 
novel. Exhausted sensation took a fresh lease of life when brought 
into communion with psychological converts. Spirit-wooing was 
so refined, so chaste, so exquisitely chivalrous. 

There was nothing the least prosaic about it—not like Lord 
Littelbrane’s love-making. His mode of courtship had been 
laconic and commonplace to a degree. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE DIVINITY’S MOTHER. 


As Bob walked in the direction of home his thoughts, curiously 
enough, did not dwell much on the events that had taken place 
during his visit to Lady De Fochsey. They rebounded from her 
ladyship to Dot Lankester. It was strange how all the higher 
longings within him, instead of responding to the advances of his 
spiritual affinity, were attracted in an entirely different direction. 
He was disgusted with the part he had more or less been forced 
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to play, and felt as if he had behaved traitorously towards his 
real love. 

Four whole days had now elapsed since he had seen her. He 
began to fear she must be ill, and wondered, although the hour 
was somewhat advanced, whether he could not concoct some ex- 
cuse for calling at Doctor Lankester’s house, and perhaps obtaining 
a peep of his daughter. 

Thus thinking, he quickened his stride, and walked steadily on, 
until within about half a mile of the village. Then, all of a 
sudden, as he turned a sharp bend in the road, he saw no less a 
person than the doctor himself immediately ahead. 

This was indeed a piece of good luck, for even if he failed to 
catch a glimpse of Dot, he was sure to hear some news of her, and 
learn the reason why, in spite of all his endeavours, they had not 
met. 

He soon overtook his neighbour, who was walking at a leisurely 
pace, like one enjoying the Sabbath repose, and who expressed 
his pleasure at their meeting. 

** How do you do, Mr. Jarrett ? ” he said, shaking hands cordially. 
“T see that, like me, you have been tempted by the beauty of the 
afternoon to take a constitutional.” 

* Yes,” replied Bob, * I thought a walk would do me good ; but 
I confess to having had an object. I have been calling on Lady 
De Fochsey. Do you know her by any chance ?” 

‘No, we have never met, except in the hunting field, where I 
have seen her occasionally, but not often. She is not one of our 
regular residents.” 

“Qh! indeed. And when do you hunt again, doctor ?” inquired 
Bob, thinking a good opportunity had presented itself to attack 
the subject of Dot’s accepting a mount. 

‘I’m not quite sure. It’s very difficult for me to form plans 
beforehand. They are so liable to be upset at the last moment. 
But if I can possibly manage it I hope to get out on Wednesday.” 

“ Let me see, where do they meet?” said Bob. “ My memory 
is so bad that I have forgotten.” 

“ At Pilkington Hill-side, in the very best part of the whole 
country. That’s why I’m anxious to keep the day clear if I can. 
We generally have a good run from there. The Pilkington foxes 
are nearly always a wild, straight-running lot.” And Doctor 
Lankester’s mild face lit up with the enthusiasm of a genuine 
sportsman. 

“ Does—does Miss Lankester accompany you ?” inquired Bob, 
a trifle confusedly. 

“IT hope so. She has been away from home the last few days, 
staying with a friend the other side of the county.” 

“Oh!” said Bob, trying to appear indifferent. “I thought I 
had not seen her about.” 

“That was the reason ; but the child comes back on Tuesday, 
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and I should like to arrange a treat for her if I could. You don’t 
know what an awfully keen sportswoman Dot is, Mr. Jarrett.” 

“ T can quite imagine it, if she takes after her father,” said Bob 
with a smile. 

‘Well, I suppose these things are hereditary,” admitted Doctor 
Lankester. ‘At all events, Dot inherits her love of sport from 
me, for her mother does not know a horse from a cow. However, 
the child is a true chip of the old block, and it is a pleasure to see 
her out hunting. She enjoys herself so thoroughly. The only 
thing is it makes me wish I could afford to mount her decently.” 

Doctor Lankester had altogether dropped his professional 
manner, and apparently enjoyed nothing better than talking about 
his daughter, of whom he was evidently as proud as he was fond. 

Now was Bob’s chance ; he could not possibly have had a better. 

‘TI wanted to ask you something,” he said, blushing like a 
schoolgirl. 

“Indeed! What is it? If I can be of any assistance to you, 
I shall be only too glad.” 

“It’s a favour,” said Bob, turning a shade more crimson than 
before. 

“ T’m delighted to hear it, because, in that case, the probabilities 
are the request is something I am in a position to grant.” 

“Thank you, awfully, doctor ; I only want you to say yes.” 

His companion smiled. Bob’s simplicity was a refreshing con- 
trast to Captain Straightem’s hauteur. 

“You forget,” he said indulgently, “that I still remain in 
ignorance as to your wishes.” 

* Well, the fact is,” Bob blurted out in reply, “I have a great 
many more horses in my stables than I can possibly ride——” 

‘Then you’rea very lucky man,” interrupted the doctor playfully. 

“Yes, but if you would only allow Do— I mean Miss Lankester, 
to take one whenever she wants to go hunting, it would be confer- 
ring a downright obligation upon me. There, that’s what I wanted 
to say.” 

Doctor Lankester gave no immediate reply. Coming from an 
almost total stranger he was touched by the kindliness of the 
offer. In twenty years Captain Straightem had never made a 
similar one. 

“Well, what do you think of my idea?” asked Bob anxiously. 
* You won’t refuse, will you ?” 

“Upon my word, Mr. Jarrett, [hardly know. It is awfully kind 
of you to suggest such a thing, but I scarcely feel justified in 
allowing Dot to profit by your generosity.” 

* It would be uncommonly nice to give her a real good mount 
for Wednesday,” urged Bob persuasively, “ especially if she knew 
nothing at all about it till she got to the meet.” 

Dr. Lankester’s countenance showed that the proposition was one 
which recommended itself. 
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He was devotedly attached to his daughter, and the mere thought 
of giving her pleasure proved a great inducement to accept Mr. 
Jarrett’s offer. 

“T think Dot would go off her head with delight,” he said. 
“ How she would ride if she were really well mounted. I should 
like you to see her follow hounds just for once, Mr. Jarrett.” And 
his face beamed with paternal pride. 

* T hope to see Miss Lankester follow hounds not once, but many 
times,” Bob rejoined ; “and, as I said before, it will be an act of 
charity to keep my horses in work.” 

‘“‘ There are not many ladies in these parts who can beat Dot 
across a country,” went on the doctor, feeling that he had secured 
a sympathetic listener, and in his innocence never once suspecting 
Bob might have an ulterior motive. “ Although I say it—who 
shouldn’t —she can ride. I know no prettier sight in this world 
than to see Dot coming over a fence.” 

‘*‘ She’s a pretty sight anywhere,” said Bob, under his breath. 
Then he added aloud, and in tones of perfect satisfaction, ‘“ Come, 
that’s settled, and we need not discuss the matter any more. How 
do you go to covert, doctor ?” 

“We generally ride, provided the distance is not too great.” 

“In that case, if you and Miss Lankester will jog out to the 
meet on Wednesday, Kingfisher shall be there in readiness, and 
my groom can then change the saddles.” 

“ A thousand thanks. That will suit us capitally, and I do hope, 
for Dot’s sake, we may have a good run, if only to give hera chance 
of proving herself not wholly unworthy of your kindness.” 

“Pray don’t talk about kindness,” said Bob, colouring up to 
the roots of his hair. ‘ The boot is on the other leg, really.” 

“Ah! that’s your nice way of putting it.” 

“Not at all. I can’t tell you, doctor,” and Bob’s face grew sud- 
denly grave, “how lonely I am all by myself in that great big 
house. I long for companionship, and if youand your family would 
only treat me as a friend, instead of as a stranger, you would be 
conferring a real benefit.” 

Doctor Lankester was moved by this appeal. He had conceived 
a great liking for the simple and straightforward young fellow, 
and only Bob’s superior social position had prevented him from 
showing it more fully. Now his heart. was completely won. 

“We shall all appreciate having a neighbour in you,” he said 
heartily. “ And if we are to treat you unceremoniously, you must 
treat us the same, and, whenever you are dull or out of spirits, con- 
sider our house your home. And, as a beginning, you had better 
come in now and drink tea with my wife, who will thoroughly 
enjoy a chat. For here we are,” pulling up before the identical 
porch beneath which Bob had stood gazing at Dot’s pure profile 


only a few nights previously. 
The young man gladly accepted this invitation. He had 
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- nothing whatever to do until dinner-time ; and, in spite of Dot’s 
absence, his curiosity prompted him to take the present opportu- 
nity of seeing her home and surroundings. They would surely 
speak to him of her in some form or other. 

He also believed that if he could but succeed in establishing a 
friendship between himself and Doctor and Mrs. Lankester, it would 
materially assist his cause hereafter. There was nothing like having 
the parents on one’s side to start with. Their goodwill might 
prove an enormous gain, and greatly facilitate all future meetings. 

Mothers were proverbially kind to eligible young men who 
appeared to fancy their daughters, and Bob entertained every hope 
of enlisting Mrs. Lankester’s sympathies. A quiet half-hour’s con- 
fidential conversation would at least afford a chance of making a 
favourable impression, which he should take care to increase later on. 

So he followed the doctor into a small but cheerful and cleanly- 
papered passage, and shortly afterwards was ushered into the 
presence of Dot’s mother. He had looked upon her with reverence, 
as a being to be admired and distantly adored, in virtue of her 
quite too charming daughter. And she disappointed him. 

Had he not been so young and so foolish he might have known 
that such would surely prove the case. For when does a middle- 
aged woman ever come up to a man’s expectations? He can 
always find a flaw in her somewhere, if so disposed. His imagi- 
nation had pictured a gentle, fragile, ethereal-looking old lady, 
with silvery locks, and a white Shetland shawl, and a sweet musi- 
cal voice. In reality, he saw a stout, rotundly-shaped personage, 
with black beady eyes, rosy cheeks, and several chins, who spoke 
in a sharp staccato voice, and who, against his will, impressed him 
with an idea of vulgarity, and of belonging to a lower class than 
did her husband. 

Mrs. Lankester was clad in a black silk dress, very shiny at 
the shoulder-blades. Her head was covered by a gorgeous erection 
of lace and bright blue ribbons, and round her fat red neck hung 
a long gold watch-chain. The first glimpse proclaimed her fond- 
ness for meretricious adornment. Atleast, so Bob decided. As for 
any resemblance to Dot—well, when she began to speak, it relieved 
him to find that there was none. They had not a single trait or 
feature in common. All the girl’s refinement and gentility 
evidently came from her father. She owed none of her charms to 
the maternal side. 

Mrs. Lankester received him most graciously ; nevertheless, there 
was something about her which he did not like, though he would 
have been at a loss to define what that something was. Her 
exaggerated civility produced an irritating effect upon his nerves, 
and seemed too great to be real. There was too much fussiness 
in her manner and in her effusive speeches. He preferred Doctor 
Lankester’s homely method of offering hospitality. But that good 
man remained singularly quiet in the presence of his better-half, of 
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whom it was easy to see he stood in considerable awe. He soon 
left the room, pleading as an excuse that he had some business to 
attend to, and the lady was not ill-pleased to find herself alone 
with her guest. The doctor always would prose on so about 
medicine and science, and things that nobody cared a bit about. 
She should extract far more from Mr. Jarrett in his absence. 

Meanwhile tea had been brought up, and she pretended to be 
very busy among the cups and saucers. 

“Sugar?” she inquired presently, with an ingratiating smile, 
holding up a lump between the tongs, and thrusting it almost 
under her visitor’s nose. 

“If you please, Mrs. Lankester.” 

“ And cream?” laying an emphasis on the words, which called 
attention to the fact of cream and not milk being offered. 

“If it is not troubling you too much,” said Bob amiably. 

“Oh! don’t mention the trouble ; it’s a pleasure.” 

Seated vis-a-vis his hostess and furnished with a cup of boiling 
tea, which could only be drunk in spasmodic sips, and which was 
far more painful to the palate than comforting, Bob now, for the 
first time, summoned up sufficient courage to inquire after Dot. 

“ And so your daughter is away from home, Mrs. Lankester ?” 
he said. 

“Yes, she left early on Wednesday morning. In fact, the day 
after she and her father dined with you.” 

“Don’t you miss her most dreadfully ? I’m sure I should if I 
had such a child,” said Bob, his imagination running riot. 

“Oh! yes, of course,” responded Mrs. Lankester, in tones which 

ave the lie direct to the assertion. 

“But then, you see, Mr. Jarrett, we poor mothers of families 
have got to get used to losing our offspring.” 

“Do you mean that they take husbands unto themselves? ” 

“Exactly. You've hit the right nail on the head.” 

“ And is Miss Dot going to get married?” he asked with con- 
siderable perturbation. 

“ Now, now, how you do jump at conclusions, to be sure! I 
never implied such a thing ; I merely meant to say that I suppose 
she will some day, when the right man turns up.” 

“ And hasn’t he turned up yet?” 

“Not in my opinion. Bits of boys without a halfpenny to bless 
themselves with are no good whatever, and the mistake is 
encouraging them, as I have impressed upon Dot since her child- 


hood.” 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


MATERNAL TROUBLES. 


Bos gave a sigh of relief at this announcement. He felt as if some 
deadly weight had been removed from his heart. 
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‘‘ She’s sure to marry pretty soon,” he said decidedly. 

‘She may or she may not,” answered Mrs. Lankester, looking at 
him with her sharp black eyes. “I don’t mind telling you that 
my eldest daughter made a very bad match indeed, thanks to her 
father’s weakness in giving his consent ; and I’ve no intention of 
allowing Dot to do the same, that is to say—” drawing herself up 
consequentially, “if J have any voice in the matter.” 

“ Quite right,” said Bob, highly approving of this decision, since 
he saw that it shut the doors to numbers of penniless candidates. 

“You see, Mr. Jarrett,” continued Mrs. Lankester in her most 
confidential manner, “poor Matilda was simply sacrificed. She 
fell in love with a young engineer who had only a hundred and 
fifty a year, and Doctor Lankester, instead of sending him to the 
right about, actually encouraged the marriage. With what result ? 
There is poor dear Matilda now, at five-and-twenty, living in some 
frightful, unhealthy African village, from which she may never 
live to return, and with three little bits of children on her hands. 
Can you conceive of anything more dreadful or more trying to my 
maternal feelings ?” 

“But perhaps she is happy, Mrs. Lankester. Ifso she would 
make light of enduring a few hardships for the sake of being with 
her husband.” 

“Oh! don’t talk to me of her husband. Every time I hear his 
name mentioned it makes me mad to think what a fool Doctor 
Lankester was, not to send him off with a flea in his ear. But I 
shall take pretty good care not to let Dot throw herself away in a 
similar manner, however much she may be backed up by her 
father.” 

And as she spoke Mrs. Lankester’s countenance assumed such an 
obstinate expression that Bob immediately caught himself pitying 
her more unworldly and tender-hearted spouse, and wondering how 
many Caudle lectures he had already been treated to on the subject 
of Matilda’s mésalliance. But he kept his speculations secret, and 
said soothingly : 

“TJ think you have no cause for alarm as regards Miss Lankester. 
She is sure to make a good marriage, possibly a brilliant one. But 
perhaps you are too ambitious.” 

“Oh! dear no, Mr. Jarrett. You are quite mistaken there. I 
would let her marry anybody who had a sufficient income.” 

“ And what do you call a sufficient income, Mrs. Lankester ? 
Fifteen thousand a year ?” 

That was precisely the amount he had inherited from his uncle. 

“Two would satisfy me. But there—” breaking off short, 
‘“‘ what’s the use oftalking ? Young men with money and on the 
look out for a wife are scarce in this part of the world; and even a 
few hundreds are not to be picked up in a hurry” 

“JT thought there were any number of hunting bachelors in 
Stiffshire,” said Bob. 
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‘So there are. But they don’t count, though lots of them are 
aggravatingly rich.” 

“Indeed! Why not?” 

‘“‘ Because their heads are stuffed full of nothing but horses and 
hounds, and they think far more of a yearling filly than they do 
of a young lady. I begin to despair of Dot’s finding a husband 
down here.” And Mrs. Lankester sighed audibly. 

“She must have one, of course?” said Bob, with a touch of 
satire lost upon his listener, whose extreme worldliness repelled 
him, although he could not help feeling amused by it. 

“Of course. What is a young woman to do if she remains 
single? She’s a perfect nobody, and has no position whatever. 
Besides, Doctor Lankester can’t afford to leave either of his 
daughters a fortune. He’s not at all a rich man, and of late years 
has been far from strong.” 

* Never fear,” said Bob confidently. “Miss Dot can do quite 
well without a ‘ dot "—no joke intended.” 

“ Ah! that’s all very fine, but seriously, Mr. Jarrett, what disturbs 
me so much now-a-days are the tribes of women one meets with 
wherever one goes. There are a great many more in existence 
than there are men, and things have got to such a pass in our 
country, that the fact of the matter is there are not enough hus- 
bands to go round. Some of the girls are bound to get left out in 
the cold, whether they like it or not.” 

“Then I should ship them off to Australia,” said Bob, laughing 
heartily. “A batch of nice, rosy English young ladies would be 
immensely appreciated out in the bush.” 

“One can’t send a girl off to a foreign country all alone,” said 
Mrs. Lankester, receiving the suggestion quite seriously. “ Besides, 
Dot is so young yet, that I think she should be allowed to have a 
chance first, though Heaven only knows how she is ever to meet 
anybody worth marrying down here.” 

Mrs. Lankester’s anxiety to get rid of her daughter, and the way 
in which she appealed to him, tickled Bob’s fancy not a little. A 
lady of greater refinement would have concealed her object better, 
and treated the whole matter more artistically. Instinct told him 
that in his love’s mother he should find a powerful ally, who would 
advance his cause by every means at her disposal. And, though 
he might not much like the woman, this was of vast importance. 
It was an immense relief, too, to ascertain that practically the 
field lay open, and that none other had laid siege to Dot’s 
affections. 

Consequently, the more piteously Mrs. Lankester bewailed the 
scarcity of eligible suitors, the lighter hearted grew he. Everything 
appeared satisfactory, as far as he was concerned. 

‘You mark my words,” he said gaily, “some stranger will come 
pouncing down on Miss Dot when you least expect it, and carry her 
off before you have time to recover from your surprise.” 
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“T hope so at any rate. But are you really in earnest, Mr. 


Jarrett ?” looking at him with eyes which seemed to pierce his _ 


innermost thoughts. 

‘Yes, quite. Your daughter is much too charming to remain a 
spinster, even in this country, where there is such a sad insufficiency 
of the masculine creature.” 

“ And you are not joking ?” she said pointedly. “You really 
mean what you say ?” 

‘“‘ Of course I do; I never was more serious in my life.” 

“ Why, Mr. Jarrett,” she exclaimed playfully, “I shall begin 
to think you are a little bit ‘gone’ on Dot yourself.” And an 
unctuous smile spread slowly over all her roseate countenance. 

It was a hazardous speech, but there was a look in his face which 
emboldened her to make it, and made her heart beat fast with a 
hope that surpassed even her highest ambition. 

He blushed furiously, but did not attempt to deny the insinuation. 

Suddenly she leant forward and said with almost motherly 
solicitude : 

*‘ T hope we shall see you very often, Mr. Jarrett, although we 
have no fine house, or good cook, or old wines to offer as an 
inducement.” 

“‘T don’t care two straws about such things,” he said hastily. 

“No? Well, then, I shall no longer feel afraid to make you 
heartily welcome whenever you like to come. Even a pot-luck 
dinner we could manage, if you are not particular.” 

“There never was any one less so. You seem to forget, Mrs. 
Lankester, that I was not born in the purple, and have only lately 
inherited my fortune.” 

‘It’s a relief to find you have not inherited Captain Straightem’s 
manners as well as his money,” said the lady vindictively. “I 
can’t abide those stuck-up, supercilious people.” 

*T hope you don’t think me ‘stuck-up’?” said Bob. 

“ Not a bit. That’s why I like you.” 

*T am glad your first impressions have been favourable, Mrs. 
Lankester.” 

“La! Mr. Jarrett, I feel as if we were quite intimate already, 
and can almost imagine I had known you all my life. Ishould no 
more have dreamt of telling your uncle about Matilda’s marriage, 
and my hopes for Dot, than of flying. But you are what I calla 
real neighbour, not a make-believe.” 

“‘T hope to prove myself one,” he said. 

* You have done that already ; but if you wish to do so still more, 
you might take compassion on that poor girl of mine, every now 
and again when you have no better employment. She leads a dull 
life at best, and a little young society would do her all the good in 
the world.” 

He understood perfectly what she intended to convey by this 
petition. Her vulgarity was intense, but fortunately her wishes 
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coincided with his own, so that he felt no difficulty in complying 
with the request. 

Only he could not help thinking that it was very disgusting of 
a woman to throw her daughter at a man’s head quite so plainly, 
simply because she knew he was well-off. For of his real character, 
Mrs. Lankester could know positively nothing. She might have 
been sacrificing her offspring at the shrine of a monster, for aught 
she was aware. 

Had he been in Dot’s place he should have resented such 
conduct fiercely, and he fancied now that he could divine the 
reason of her coldness and reserve. No doubt the mother’s many 
lectures on matrimony had revolted her pride, and caused her to 
assume that sternly defensive demeanour which in his heart of 
hearts he both admired and respected. 

He told himself that he should not have liked her so well if, 
instead of exhibiting the same simple, child-like nature as her 
father, she had taken after Mrs. Lankester. 

That lady inspired him with an antipathy which he was at a 
loss wholly to account for. Her amiability struck him as unreal, 
her good humour as forced. . 

But he was extremely ungrateful to harbour such thoughts, 
whilst she sat there, smiling at him across the table and confiding 
all her maternal troubles, as if he had been her bosom friend, and 
on terms of the greatest intimacy. 

When at length he rose to take his leave, he was conscious that 
she had somehow contrived to establish a kind of secret under- 
standing, the purport of which was much to this effect : 

“You admire my daughter; you can’t hide that fact from me, 
try what you will. Very well. Don’t be afraid. The girl has 
arrived at a marriageable age, and it is high time she was settled 
in a home of her own, and off my hands. You can make up to 
her as much as ever you like. I shall take care that you have 
every opportunity given you.” 

Bob naturally enough was delighted with his visit, though not 
perhaps equally so with his future mamma-in-law. He foresaw 
that the probabilities were he should like her better before than 
after matrimony, and caught himself wondering how she might be 
prevented from paying too frequent visits at the Court. 

No sooner had he left the room than Mrs. Lankester popped 
her head out of the door, and called in a sharp, excited voice: 

“Doctor Lankester. Come here, I want you!” 

“Yes, Emma, what is it?” he inquired, emerging from his 
laboratory in shirt sleeves and slippers. 

“That young man is in love with Dot. You mark my words.” 

“What young man ?” he inquired mildly, having forgotten the 
very existence of his late visitor. ; 

“What young man? Why! Mr. Jarrett, of course, and I tell 
you he’s awfully spooney already.” 
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“Nonsense, Emma. You women are always taking ridiculous 
ideas into your heads.” 

“Oh! indeed! J take ridiculous ideas into my head,doI? I, 
who am the only one who has a grain of sense in this house. 
Thank you, Doctor Lankester, thank you.” 

*Pshaw!” he muttered impatiently, threatening to withdraw. 
“‘Can’t a poor young fellow even set foot inside our doors without 
your having designs upon him?” And he commenced a retreat. 

“Don’t go. I’ve something to say to you,” his better-half 
exclaimed authoritatively. 

“You generally have, my dear,” he responded with a sigh of 
resignation. 

“Yes, but this is something very special—something that may 
affect your daughter’s future welfare, and secure her fortunes 
hereafter.” 

“Out with it, then. Every woman should make a point of 
checking all tendency towards verbosity. The sex have a natural 
inclination to use half-a-dozen words where one would do.” 

‘* How rude you are! But about Mr. Jarrett——” 

“Well, what of him? Has he been doing or saying anything 
very startling ?” . 

“You know what a terrible muddle you made in poor Matilda’s 
case ** unheeding the demand. 

‘“‘ That’s according. to one’s individual way of thinking. Matilda 
may not be rich, but she’s very happy, and money is not everything 
in this world.” 

“It’s a great deal, though. And supposing Matilda’s husband 
were to die to-morrow, where would she be? Should not you have 
to keep her and the three children?” looking at him contemp- 
tuously. 

This interrogation was so unanswerable that Doctor Lankester 
took refuge in silence. He generally said as little as possible 
when the partner of his bosom began an argument, knowing from 
bitter experience that otherwise it was apt to prove interminable. 

*¢ All I want is this,” continued Mrs. Lankester. ‘“ You’ve had 
your own way with one daughter, and failed signally, let me have 
mine with Dot.” 

“JT don’t understand you. And God knows I don’t want to have 
my own way in anything that is not for the child’s good.” 

“You are very dense. Leave me to manage Mr. Jarrett, and 
don’t attempt to interfere.” 

“But, Emma——” 

“No, let us have no buts. You are not called upon to volunteer 
confessions, even if there were any to make. All I ask you to do 
is to hold your tongue.” 

“TI fear there may be some deception,” he said, yielding a 
reluctant consent. 

“Deception, indeed! And pray what do you take me for, Doctor 
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Lankester? That is a pretty word for a man to use to his own 
wife. It’s as good as telling her that she’s a downright liar.” 

“Emma, I do wish you would not use that word. It’s unlady- 
like in the extreme.” 

“ Story-teller, then, though it’s too absurd to be so particular, 
when you have just told me to my face that I am capable of 
playing all sorts of mean tricks.” 

“T’m sure I never said anything of the sort,” said the poor 
doctor apologetically. 

* You insinuated it, John. Yes, and in the most unkind and 
brutal fashion. And all because I asked you to maintain a discreet 
reserve where your own daughter is concerned. It really does not 
signify to me who Dot marries, not a bit ; but don’t lay the blame 
at my door if she ends by being a pauper, and has not even so 
much as a roof over her head after your death.” 

And so saying Mrs. Lankester flounced out of the room, leaving 
her husband in a state of mild bewilderment as to what the dis- 
cussion really meant, and for what particular reason he was sternly 
forbidden to allude to certain innocent facts in Mr. Jarrett’s 
presence. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE MORBEY ANSTEAD MEET IN THEIR CRACK COUNTRY. 


A LARGE and fashionable host assembled at Pilkington Hill-side 
to greet the Moreby Anstead hounds in their crack country. 
Every town and village within a radius of twenty miles had appar- 
ently poured forth its contingent. Many arrived by train, but 
more reached the fixture on smart, galloping hacks, whose fore-legs 
seemed warranted to resist the trying influences of Macadam. 
About quarter of a mile from the covert was a road where each 
fresh arrival congregated, and this road was literally crowded with 
horsemen, grooms, spectators and vehicles of every description, 
from a smart four-in-hand containing a batch of officers from the 
neighbouring town of Stiffton, to a diminutive, yellow-painted 
donkey cart, the owners of which were standing up on the wheels 
in order to obtain a more elevated point of view. 

Huntsmen and hounds were evidently the chief attraction to the 
natives. Burnett was surrounded by a bevy of meanly-clad, good- 
natured foot-people, who watched his proceedings, and those of 
his canine tribe with intensest interest, and uttered remarks amus- 
ing from the very ignorance they displayed. Altogether the scene 
was a brilliant one, rendered gay to the eye by the numbers of 
scarlet coats and snowy leathers, which offered a pleasing contrast 
to their background of grey-green grass and neutral-coloured 
hedge-rows, that stretched far away towards the horizon. A few 
gleams of sunshine would have rendered it still more imposing, 
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and given warmth to the surrounding landscape; but the day was 
dull and still, with a quiet grey sky, and just a bite of frost in the 
air. 

What wind there was came from the east. Though not strong 
it was cold in quality, and made the horses round their backs and 
whisk their tails in a manner not wholly agreeable to nervous 
riders. The Field were in a particularly cheerful and sanguine 
mood. Even the Mutual Adorationites were a shade less sad than 
usual, and not quite so chary of speech. By a remarkable coinci- 
dence, everybody had apparently made up his or her mind that the 
day was one destined to prove productive of a good run. Even 
Burnett seemed hopeful, and declared there was every appearance 
of its being a scenting morning, which statement still further 
increased the expectations of his followers. 

Bob had taken care to arrive early. He sported “ pink” for the 
first time, and felt very fine in his new clothes. Already he 
wondered at himself for ever having descended to elastic straps. 
Looking back, even Charles’ ill-concealed derison appeared per- 
fectly justifiable. His thoughts, however, were full of Dot, and 
he was glad not to differ from his neighbours for her sake. He 
would not have liked her to consider him a guy. He left home 
quite a quarter of an hour sooner than was necessary, because he 
did not desire to miss the pleasure of seeing her face when first 
she became aware of the fact that she was to ride Kingfisher 
instead of Mouse. 

Consequently, he took up his station at the junction of four 
roads a little way removed from the crowd, whilst his pulses 
throbbed with feverish expectation. Meantime Kingfisher was 
safely domiciled in some farm buildings close at hand. 

Fortunately for the impatient young man he had not to wait 
long. 

Before many minutes had gone by, he recognized a certain sturdy 
dun cob, advancing at a brisk trot, and bearing on her back a 
slender, feminine figure which set his heart a-beating even whilst 
yet a considerable distance off. 

Doctor Lankester accompanied his daughter. He was mounted 
on a short-legged, compact, flea-bitten grey mare, with a big body, 
strong quarters, and a lean head and neck, which gave her a real 
business-like and “varmint” appearance. In fact she looked a 
hunter all over; and the way she pricked her ears at sight of the 
hounds, champed at her bit, and quickened her stride, proclaimed 
a decided preference to chasing the fox rather than jogging soberly 
along the roads from one patient to another. Her rider appeared 
transformed. From a quiet, rather melancholy individual, he had 
changed into a vivacious and enthusiastic sportsman, who sat his 
horse like a centaur, and whose heart was evidently in the work. 

“ Hooray! Here you are!” exclaimed Bob, colouring with 
pleasure, and raising his hat to Dot. ‘How do you do, Miss 
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Lankester ? Has your father been telling you as you came along 
of the terrible plans we have hatched in your absence ?” 

The tone of his voice reassured her. 

No,” she said smiling. ‘ What plans?” 

The fresh air and the sharp exercise had tinted her face like a 
wild rose. 

*‘ T will leave Doctor Lankester to explain ; for if you don’t approve 
of our conspiracy, you will forgive him more readily than me.” 

She turned towards her father with a look of bewilderment in 
her clear eyes. 

“ Papa,” she said. ‘ What does Mr. Jarrett mean ?” 

* Well, Dot,” he replied, “the fact is, our kind friend and 
neighbour has insisted upon your accepting a mount for the day. 
So jump off old Mouse, my girl, and we will set about changing 
saddles at once.” 

A sudden flush of pleasure rushed to her cheeks, and dyed them 
a vivid crimson. Bob would not have lost the sight of that invol- 
untary expression of delight for a great-deal. It sent an answering 
thrill of rapture running through his veins, and was all the reward 
he wanted. No words could have conveyed half so much. 

And Dot, taken completely by surprise, did not give herself 
time to think. Besides, if her father had sanctioned the proceed- 
ings, it was absurd for her to entertain any scruples. Red letter 
days were scarce. Surely she would be a fool not to profit by one 
when she got the chance. 

Some such thoughts flashed for a moment through her brain, 
then she exclaimed cordially : 

“A mount for me? Oh! Mr. Jarrett, how good of you. I feel 
as if it were impossible to thank you enough.” 

But Bob had vanished. Without waiting to hear what Dot 
would say he had gone off in search of Kingfisher. He reappeared 
however, very shortly, accompanied by a groom leading the proud 
animal destined to carry Miss Lankester. 

She jumped lightly to the ground without further delay, and 
stood holding Mouse’s bridle with her small, gloved hands, whilst 
her saddle was being transferred from the one horse to the other. 

A little, slender bit of a thing she looked; not exactly short, 
but very slight and girlish, and with a wonderful pair of clear, 
intelligent eyes, through which her whole nature seemed to shine. 

So Bob thought as he gazed at her, but Dot’s attention was 
fully engrossed by Kingfisher. 

The chestnut was a real beauty, and a thorough gentleman in 
appearance—long, low, and symmetrical, with a blood-like head, 
small sensitive ears, anda neck strong, yet pliant asa piece of whale- 
bone. He stood about fifteen three, on good sound limbs, short 
from the knee downwards, whilst his sloping shoulders denoted 
speed and comfort to the rider, his great, long muscular thighs 
and well let, down hocks, immense jumping capability. Dot was 
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quite sufficently well versed in horse-flesh to take in her hunter’s 
good points. As for Doctor Lankester, who like all Yorkshire 
men was a heaven-born judge, he stood and looked him over with 
the eye of a “ connoisseur,” and even then found it hard to detect 
a fault. 

* That’s something like a hunter,” he exclaimed approvingly. 
‘Clean bred, yet up to weight, and as nearly perfect in shape, as 
man could wish for. Dot,” turning to his daughter with a pleased 
expression, “it will be your fault, my girl, if you do not show a 
good many of us the way to-day.” 

Dot gave a little, silvery laugh, which rang out musically on 
the still air. 

*‘T’ll do my best at any rate, father. But it takes a very first- 
rate preformer to flourish his heel’s in Sugarloaf’s face.” 

** Aye, aye, that’s so,” said the doctor, playing with his mare’s 
fine mouth. “ But all the same, if I’m not very much mistaken, 
you'll have the legs of me to-day.” 

When all was in readiness, Bob, after first apologizing for his 
inexperience, offered to mount the girl, but her father’s hands were 
already clasped, and she put her foot inside them with the 
confidence of long use. In another second she was firmly seated 
in the saddle, and gently taking up the reins, leant forwards and 
patted Kingfisher’s glossy neck. 

** Nice old man,” she said in cooing accents. ‘ You and I must 
soon make friends.” 

As she moved off towards where the hounds were located, her 
slight figure, with its shapely shoulders and small, round waist 
sitting firm and erect, although it yielded gracefully to every 
movement of her horse, Bob thought, that in spite of the patched 
habit, and its threadbare seams, which again had attracted his 
notice, he had never seen a much prettier sight in his life. She 
was so trim and neat, and her sweet little face peeped out from 
under the brim of her pot hat like some bright, fresh, wholesome 
flower, that held its head up straight, and knew none of the sin 
and misery that goes on in this vale of tears. 

He gave a few final directions to his groom about taking Mouse 
back to her own stables, and was just about to follow Doctor 
Lankester-and his daughter, when a voice close behind said 
unceremoniously : 

“ Hulloa! Bob. How are you?” 

Startled by the familiarity of the greeting, he looked round 
and perceived Lady De Fochsey, who in her scarlet coat and white 
waistcoat, reminded him somewhat of a monkey on a barrel-organ. 

“Good morning,” he responded politely, trying to smother a 
slight feeling of annoyance at her presence, and the off-hand 
mode of address, which distinctly intimated that she looked upon 
him as her own peculiar property. ‘“ Nice day this, for hunting.” 

“ Yes, very, though I shouldn’t wonder ifit rained later on. By 
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the way, would you mind piloting me ? I always like knowing I have 
some one to rely upon, and really, Captain Springerton has taken 
to jumping such tremendous places, that I told him only the last 
time he was out, it was really impossible for me to follow him any 
longer.” 

This request placed Bobin a dilemma. He had never bargained 

for having to take charge of her ladyship in the field, and was 
rather alarmed by the proposition. To begin with, he had not the 
very faintest notion whether she went well to hounds or not; and 
moreover, on this particular day, he had promised himself the 
pleasure of keeping near Dot Lankester, and of seeing how King- 
fisher carried his precious burden. Instinct told him, that if he 
acceded to his spiritual affinity’s demand, it would seriously 
interfere with this programme. She was not a lady to brook any 
rival. 
“Upon my word,” he answered diplomatically, “ I should be 
only too glad to assist you in any difficulty, but I am not an 
experienced sportsman, and really don’t pretend to know enough 
about hunting to undertake the delicate task of piloting a lady 
across country.” 

“Oh! never mind that, Bob, you’re too modest by half. 
Besides, there’s no occasion to go so desperately hard. Indeed I'd 
rather not as far asI am concerned. These tremendous big fences 
only scratch your face, and pull all your clothes to pieces.” 

“Tt don’t much signify about my face being scratched,” he 
rejoined ungraciously, “though of course a lady’s is different. 
Only if hounds run, one is bound to try and be with them.” 

“Oh! if one turns up at the checks it does just as well. For 
my part, I prefer sticking to the roads—they give you such much 
better opportunities.” 

He made a wry face, but had not courage enough to ask, to 
what sort of opportunities she referred, though in his own mind 
he summed them up by a single word—flirtation. 

“T give you fair warning,” he said, striving to conceal his im- 
patience at being separated from Dot, “ that I am not a fit person 
to pilot a lady.” 

, * But, Bob—I want to talk to you. I must talk to you, in 
act.” 

“ What about, Lady De Fochsey? Can’t you say what you've 
got to say now?” 

*Tmpossible! How can you ask such a question, especially 
after all that happened the other day? Is there no more magnetic 
sympathy between us? Has it entirely evaporated ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” he responded sheepishly. “I never 
exactly understood what magnetic sympathy meant.” 

“You seemed to have a pretty good inkling of it last Sunday 
afternoon at any rate, but it appears to me that you have retro- 
gressed since then.” 
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“Yes, I am afraid I have. I am not conscious of much im- 
provement.” 

‘“‘ Have you made no progress whatever, Bob?” 

“Tt seems not. Atleast according to your way of thinking.” 

“Alas! Neither have I, and it proves to me conclusively, that 
the latent possibilities within us cannot be developed singly, but 
require mutual assistance. We must repeat our experiments, and 
lose no time in doing so, else what powers we already possess will 
fade away, owing to the weakening of the electric current. Tell 
me, Bob,” sidling up close to him, “when may I expect you? 
I shall take care this time, that our séance is not interrupted, 
just when we are obtaining important results.” 

He felt more and more embarrassed. Her eagerness was difficult 
to deal with. 

** Really,” he said, in shuffling tones that were most unusual to 
him, and wishing to goodness he had the moral courage to put an 
end to this tomfoolery once and for all, “ it’s almost impossible 
to fix any exact time.” 

‘“‘ Are you so very, very busy ?” she asked sarcastically. 

He reddened. The tone of her voice brought home an uncom- 
fortable sense of evasion. 

* Well, yes, I am. The fact is, Lady De Fochsey,” setting his 
jaw as if he were going at some impenetrable bull-finch, “I 
can’t cultivate my ‘latent possibilities’ until my terrestrial affairs 
have been placed in some order.” 

“But why not combine the two? The development of your 
psychic force would enable you to attend to mere mundane business 
with far greater ability.” 

“TI fear that it cannot be done. I am not so sanguine as you.” 

She turned a pair of reproachful blue eyes full upon him. 

“Oh, Bob,” dropping her voice almost to a whisper, “ you are 
dreadfully unkind. I could not have believed that you would 
have treated me like this.” 

“ Like what?” The rose, whose fragrance he had not been 
strong enough to withstand, was beginning to show thorns. 

** You seem to ignore my sufferings altogether.” 

* We will hope that they are not very terrible,” he said, trying 
to banter her out of her sentimental mood. 

* But they are; and oh! Bob, we should not have needed many 
more séances. Half-a-dozen or so would soon have rendered us 
independent of hand-joining. It is only the preliminary stages 
that are perhaps a little tedious, and when people are born me- 
diums like yourself, they have certain obligations towards their 
fellow-creatures which it is downright wicked to ignore.” 

And she looked at him tearfully, for she had not foreseen this 
refractory spirit. 

The distressed expression of her countenance produced the 
intended effect. Bob relented somewhat. . 
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“Well, well,” he said temporizingly, “ there’s time enough yet. 
We will wait till a frost comes, and then see what can be done in 
the way of spiritual and magnetic improvement.” 

She was going to make some reply, but at this precise moment, 
Lord Littelbrane, not seeing Bob, rode up to her side, and the 
young man profited by the opportunity to effect an immediate 
escape. He at once cantered offin pursuit of the Lankesters, who 
had joined the hounds. 

Two minutes afterwards his lordship gave the signal for the 
proceedings of the day to commence, and, accompanied by a whole 
crowd of foot-people, Burnett moved off at the head of a huge pro- 
cession, and trotted briskly across half-a-dozen grass fields which 
separated the covert from the road. 

Kingfisher had not been out hunting since his late accident, and 
consequently was very fresh. When the good horse saw his old 
friends, the little, beautiful white and tan ladies in front of him, 
and felt the soft, elastic turf under his hoofs, he whinnied with 
delight, and in the exuberance of his spirits, bounded high into 
the air. ; 

“You are not frightened, are you?” said Bob, a little anxiously 
to Dot Lankester. 

Her whole face was aglow with pleasure. 

“ Frightened ? Oh! dear no. -I like it. You’ve no idea, Mr. 
Jarrett, what an exhilarating sensation it is to feel a good hunter 
under one when you’ve only been accustomed to inferior animals. 
I don’t think I ever was on such a horse,” caressing Kingfisher’s 
silky mane, an action which provoked another playful buck and 
a little ringing laugh from Dot. 

“TI never thought he’d play the fool like this,” said Bob resent- 
fully. 

* He’s only light-hearted, Mr. Jarrett, and so am I,” she called 
out gaily in reply. 

Seeing her so cool and undisturbed both in seat and in nerve, 
Bob began to feel reassured, especially as Doctor Lankester made 
as light of Kingfisher’s vagaries as did his daughter, and evidently 
entertained no fears on her behalf. 

So Bob concluded that his alarm was groundless. Nevertheless 
he stuck to Dot’s side until the covert was reached and a general 
halt proclaimed. Having mounted the girl he persuaded himself 
easily enough into the belief that it was more or less his duty to 
look after her. 


(To be continued.) 








SOCIAL ECHOES. 


By Mrs, HUMPHRY. 





HE private views at picture galleries during this season have 
been more numerous and more brilliantly attended than 
those of any previous spring. These functions enjoy an increasing 
popularity, at which no one can wonder, for they bring together 
representatives of all the worlds; both of those that s’ennuyent 
and those that s’occupent. Society proper may be reckoned 
among the former; and at the largest gathering of the kind, 
that at the New Gallery, or, to quote the happy name given it by 
a witty person, Halicarnassus, half the peerage seems to have 
been present. Regent Street was blocked with carriages, and 
titles were, so to speak, in the atmosphere of the place. The 
New Gallery is evidently to be the fashion, for this season 
certainly, and probably for many others to come. Those present 
had donned the freshest and fairest of their spring costumes. 
Speech was epigrammatic, as suited a brilliant occasion, and even 
the dullest sought in the recesses of their brain for an adjective 
wherewith to fit out their idea of Mr. Burne-Jones’ remarkable 
pictures. On the whole, we may take this private view as 
summing up and containing in itself all the others, since “ every- 
body” was there, and the gathering was even more comprehen- 
sively inclusive than that at the Royal Academy itself. The 
large square marble-floored vestibule, with a lively little fountain 
in the centre and a fringe of flowering plants all round, formed a 
capital vantage ground for those who wished to see the arrivals. 
In default of distinctive labels to be worn by interesting people, 
it is to be wished that all visitors on such occasions could be 
announced by name, as they are at the soirée of the Royal 
Academy. About half-past three o’clock the stream of fresh 
arrivals was thick and continuous. Artist, author, painter, 
sculptor, duke, earl, celebrated beauty, politician, singer, actress, 
dramatist, writer, composer, physician and poet, all followed each 
other in rapid succession. To attempt to enumerate them would 
result in an incomplete and not very interesting catalogue; but 
to select a few among so many may not be invidious. Con- 
spicuous by reason of her magnificent height and striking 
appearance was Lady Colin Campbell, in a well-made dress of 
striped blue and white silk, with Pompadour flowerets scattered 
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over it—a gown that few women would dare to wear—accom- 
panied by an equally venturous hat in red straw shot with blue, 
and trimmed with ribbons that climbed to a remarkable altitude. 
This lady was the most striking figure in the room. Mrs. 
Whitehorne in black looked much handsomer than she had done 
in red and blue at some previous private views. Miss Fortescue’s 
charming face and refined style was also well set forth by a 
dainty dress of black lace and hat to match, with yellow field 
flowers for trimming; the brim was caught straight up at the 
back, and it was well, for this pretty lady’s hair is too lovely to be 
concealed. Mr. Sala, with his fair secretary, roamed through the 
rooms in a critical frame of mind, tempered with a salutary 
geniality. Mrs. Labouchere, all in soft grey, humorously com- 
mented upon pictures and people. Mrs. Jopling wore a very 
becoming gown of black silk strewn with long white chrysan- 
themum petals, and a smart little bonnet to match. The Girton 
girl, who deals in bonnets but loves political economy, preferring 
brains to what covers them, was in harmonious black and grey, 
which fell about her tall figure in softly undulating lines. Her 
bonnet was a spring epic. Some others were less happy in their 
attire, but they may pass unnoted, for there was an embarrass- 
ment of riches in the shape of well-thought-out costumes. A 
girl in grey looked cool and smart. Another in mignonette 
green was a pleasant vision. A third, in a gown of cream- 
coloured flannel, worn under a redingote of striped beige in two 
deeper shades, suggested Paris. The bead-trimmed people 
looked hot. The tight-waisted people seemed almost to simmer. 
Those who had tied up their faces in thick veils almost boiled. The 
splash of the fountain was a pleasant sound in the torrid atmo- 
sphere. Mrs. Oscar Wilde, in yellowish green, looked charming. 
Two beautiful girls, evidently sisters, and both rejoicing in a 
glory of bright hair, wore white dresses with black hats and 
were the centre of many admiring looks. Green was the colour 
most generally worn. Grey came next in popular favour, and 
shades of fawn and brick ran the other two a good third. 

The first night of “ Bootles’ Baby,” at the Globe Theatre, was 
a very interesting occasion to those who appreciated the charming 
books written by “ John Strange Winter,” a nom-de-guerre which 
now but thinly veils the identity of Mrs. Arthur Stannard, one of 
the most popular women in London literary circles. Her friends 
assembled with much eager interest in the success of the 
dramatic version of the book which brought her name and fame 
after many years of assiduous and untiring work. There was much 
curiosity to see in the flesh the sweet Mignon and the tender- 
hearted Bootles, and the sensitive in the audience feared some dis- 
illusionment. The dramatist might have done his work better. 
He has forgotten that action is the heart and soul of a play, just 
as smart dialogue is its flesh and blood. In the first two acts 
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there is scarcely any dramatic action, and much of the dialogue is 
commonplace and even tedious. The scenes in which Mr. Charles 






Collette appears saved the first act from impressing itself upon’ 


the audience as decidedly dull. In the second the appearance of 
little Minnie Terry as Mignon was hailed with somethin 
approaching rapture. General relief was felt that the little gir 
realized in some measure our ideal of the delightful Mignon of the 
book. Bootles, too, was pronounced satisfactory, and Lwcy would 
have pleased us all the better if he had always remembered to 
lisp and be deliberate. He strongly recalls Mr. Kendal in voice, 
gesture and appearance. As Gilchrist, the villain whose villainy 
is so tactfully indicated, not expressed, in the book, Mr. Sugden 
had a’most unpleasant part to play. The dramatist had laid on 
his colours much too thickly, forgetting that there never yet was 
a man who was wholly bad, and committing the inartistic fault 
of making it appear impossible that any nice woman could love 
him. Miss Grace says she loves him, but none of us believed her. 
Mr. Moss’ villain is much too black. He ought at once to be 
pounced out and lightened by several shades. The dramatist 
should always bear in mind that 

Il y a des objets que l’art judicieux, 

Doit offrir 4 l’esprit mais reculer des yeux. 


The artificiality of Miss Edith Woodworth’s manner is much to 
be regretted, for she had gleams of inspiration that did not fail to 
make their mark. Miss Grace, in the book, is a sensible woman. 
In the play she is rather a goose, weak and lachrymose. And yet 
a touch or two would set all right. The uniforms of the officers, 
with the glimpses of barrack life, were much appreciated by the 
audience. Mr. Forbes Dawson must carefully cherish that laugh 
of his. It is invaluable, and will often act invitingly upon the 
mirth of an audience. [Each act was received with immense 
enthusiasm, and, faulty as the play is,a good run may be expected 
for it, partly owing to the great popularity of the book, partly to 
the popular love for and curiosity about soldiers’ lives, and greatly 
to the unconscious charm of the little child actress, Miss Minnie 
Terry, who speaks with inimitable archness the lines intrusted to 
her, and looks almost incredibly sympathetic when she sees her 
Bootles in trouble. That the little girl inherits the dramatic gift 
of her clever family there can be no doubt. She is a daughter of 
Miss Ellen Terry’s brother, and is about six years old. Man 

among the audience must have been surprised when “John 
Strange Winter,” in the person of a handsome young matron, 
with beautiful dark eyes and a very sweet smile, bowed her 
acknowledgments from a private box, in response to repeated 


calls. F 
V8 4 a 
QD soon barasa 

















